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The data shown here are preliminary and 
subject to revision. 

Export figures for the following countries 
include reexports: Australia, Ceylon, Cuba, 
Cyprus, Gold Coast, Hong Kong, India, In- 
donesia, Ireland, Japan, Kenya, Malta, Ma- 


laya, Mexico, Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland, Pakistan, Philippines, Sierra 
Leone, Southern Rhodesia, Tanganyika, 


Uganda, Union of South Africa, United King- 
dom, and the United States. 

The following countries include as reex- 
ports only foreign merchandise previously 
cleared as imports for consumption: Canada, 
Egypt, Iraq, Israel, and, in general, conti- 
nental European countries. 

Import figures represent general imports 
for the following countries: Australia, Ceylon, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Ireland, Japan, 


oe 0 
Statisttes of World Trade 


Prepared in Office of International Trade 


Malaya, Mexico, Pakistan, Philippines, United 
Kingdom, and the United States. 

Imports for consumption are shown for the 
following countries: Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Canada, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Israel, and, in 
general, continental European countries. 

Imports are generally valued c. i. f. The 
following countries report imports f. 0. b.: 
Australia, Canada, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Nicaragua, Panama, Philippines, 
Northern Rhodesia, Paraguay, Southern 
Rhodesia, Union of South Africa, United 
States, and Venezuela. 

Exports are generally valued f. 0, b.; Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan reports exports f. a. s. 

Annual data cover calendar year except for 
the following: Haiti, fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30 of year stated; Honduras, fiscal 
year ended June 30 of year stated; Iran, year 


beginning March 21 of year stated; Ethiopia, 
year beginning December 11 of preceding 
year; Liberia, year ending August 31 of year 
stated. 

Quarterly and monthly data cover calen- 
dar period except for the following: Iran, 
quarter or month beginning 21st day of pre- 
ceding month; Ethiopia, quarter beginning 
llth day of preceding month. 

All country figures are as reported, with- 
out adjustment for gold, silver, etc., except 
where indicated. 

In most instances, data are derived from 
trade returns of the respective countries; in 
a few cases they have been taken from United 
Nations “Monthly Bulletin of Statistics” and 
from The International Monetary Fund “In- 
ternational Financial Statistics.” 


WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS) 


Country 
First 
quarter 


EXPORTS 


North America: 
Bahamas 
Barbados 
British Honduras 0.7 


a 


19. ! 
36. < 


—ro—@ 


Second 
quarter 


oc ce 


wouee- 


Pe 


to 


DIS -I1S ro 


Sunn S 


aa+D 


to 


7 ] 
Canada ‘ 780. 7 885 
Costa Rica_ _- 13.9 11. 
Cuba ne 163. 1 251 
Dominican Republic 28. 2 38 
Guadeloupe 4.0 8. 
Guatemala 26. 7 21. 
Haiti 16. 6 13 
Honduras 5.7 10. 
Jamaica 10.5 
Martinique 3.2 6 
Mexico 165. 6 118 
Nicaragua. . 13.9 | 14 
Panama 2.0 3 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 2 (2) 
El Salvador 55.1 
Trinidad and Tobago- -- 29.3 | 
United States 3 3, 334. 9 4, O18. ¢ 

South America 
Argentina (*) 
Bolivia 
Brazil 428.6 398. 
British Guiana 
Chile 68. 2 95. 
Colombia 102.5 119. 
Ecuador 5 11.5 | 13 
French Guiana 2 
Paraguay ; 
Peru : 36.6 | 59. 
Uruguay ® 108. 9 | 52. 
Venezuela 324.9 333 
Europe: 

Austria 96. 7 109. 
Belgium-Luxembourg 613.9 669. 
Cyprus 8.9 9 
Denmark 196. 1 206. 
Finland 8 101.0 | 180, 
France 1,020.6 | 1,086. 
Germany 710.8 843 
Greece 34.7 | 17. 
Iceland 9.3 &. 
Ireland 45.5 | 46. 
Italy 6 369. 9 399. 
Malta ® 1.2 1. 
Netherlands 6 439. 2 473. 
Norway ° 130.7 | 148. ¢ 
Portugal 56.7 63. 
Spain 112.6 145. 
Sweden s 291.7 475. 
Switzerland 246. 2 274. 
Trieste ! 5 3 
United Kingdom 1, 718. 4 1, 933 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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1951 1952 Annual ! 
Third Fourth , : Novem- | Decem- | First ees ae 
quarter | quarter October | ber ber quarter January | ary | March 1950 1951 
| | | | 
| | | 
| | | | 
| | 
| . 2.5 
mY os A tepecs ae 15.9 
| eh ete - adel ‘Gites 3.2 
998.1 | 1,101.4 357.5 | 368.5 | 375.4 999.5 | 326.5 313.0 | 360.0 2, 909. 5 3, 766. 1 
; ; meet Se LAE ee ee 
204. 5 146.9 B24) 47.5) 41.0 |. Bie |) Semerss opr 642.0 766. 1 
23. 2 18.9 2.5 y ae 8. can 8S eee ELT 83.5 108. 5 
6.8 1.0 | 1.3 | ot e Si A. Pacer 17.2 os 
9.5 18.5 | 4.5 | 5.5 | 5 |. 6 67.6 76.1 
8.1 11.5 | 2.7 | 2.6 | 7.0 £.. 7.9 | ‘ 38.5 49.6 
4 HS os 21.7 26.8 
a |. EE 42.3 |__ 
7.9 H 1.2 9 | ma B Ee a ERA Fo ERAS 15.1 | 
165. 9 179.5 50.2 | 61.4 | 67.9 | 50.6 |....-.----]..------. 503. 4 629.7 
5.7 3.5 | 1.0 | 8 | 1.7 a 26. 6 37 
| oetend 10.1 
2 oe a Seca ;8 ce 
be, | we 69. 5 85.5 
30.6 -e | . oe) ae 2 103.6 |_- 
3,691.2 | 3,976.0 1,151.9 | 1,386.4 | 1,437.7 | 3,995.9 | rl 1320.5 | 1, 416.0 10, 275.1 | 15, 021.0 
| 
| | g 1, 439.3 (4) 
: ey ee | ao 04.3 f..... 
462.8 | 467.7 | ay | ze 1,347.8 | 1,759.0 
~ iY ee ee 
85. 6 127.6 31.4 | 36.0 | 60. 2 | : 293.8 376.8 
142.0 69. 2 395. 6 
14.2 11.5 4.4 | 4.1 | 3.0 3.2 | 1.2 46.3 50. 4 
3 | 6 
| 54.3 
| 194.1 
44 5.3 | 11.0 | ee 254.3 ; 
337.1 369. 9 136. 4 111.1] 122.4 120.3) 115.4 1, 160.7 1, 365. 2 
119.2 | 124.9 | 38.6 39.6 46.7 | 125. 4 40.1 | 41.2 44.1 304.8 451.1 
658. 2 692.0 | 249.5 219.9 222. 6 | 225. 9 | : 1, 651.4 2, 633.8 
10.8 12.1 | 3.2 5.4 3. 5 4.9 | 3.5 7 30.8 41.0 
195. 0 240. 1 82.0 79.9 | 78. 2 | 69.6 | 663. 0 837.9 
262. 4 268. 2 96.9 87.1 84.2 171. 63.6 | 57.2 50.3 354.3 812.3 
1,002.3 | 1,115.6 366.1 | 374.9 374.5 St 62 L. 3, 079. 2 4, 225.1 
960.8 | 957.8 301.3 278.9 | 377.6 946. 313.5 | 304.3 329.0 ,980.6 | 3,473.0 
13.3 8.8 13.8 neko .3 
11.1 16. 2 5.4 5.4 5 9.3 2.6 | 3.7 3.0 30.6 44.6 
55.8 80. 5 27.7 | 25.7 27.1 19.8 | 20. 2 | é 202. 7 228.0 
417.5 442. 4 152. 6 147.7 142. 1 : 133.3 | 120.4 ‘aoe 1, 199.4 1, 629.3 
; ts REF 4.4 
492. 7 567.8 207. 1 196. 7 164. 0 198.2} 171.1 | 1, 414. 2 1,972.7 
157.9 183. 1 67.9 56. 4 58.8 ; 53.1 | 56.3 | 390. 4 620. 0 
64.9 77.9 23.8 25.6 29.8 56.0 7.3 | 21.1 | 17.7 185. 5 263. 1 
101.3 118.1 36.8 32.2 | 49.1 od 31.8 al 404.9 477.7 
466. 4 182. 0 77.8 |. 173.9} 137.2 | | See ’ 
270. 2 297. 2 100. 7 97.2 99.3 261.4 79.0 | 87.6 | 94.9 | 907.3 1, 088. 3 
3.1 4.3 1.3 1.5 1.5 9.7 15.0 
1,930.4 | 1,996.1 688. 1 711.1 597.3 2, 165. 2 739.9 683.5 | 742.31 6,317.0 7, 578.3 











WORLD TRADE, BY COUNTRIES (IN MILLIONS OF UNITED STATES DOLLARS)— Continued 
1951 1952 Annual 
Country . 
First Second Third Fourth ' . | Novem- | Decem First i | 7 , 
quarter | quarter | quarter | quarter | U' tober ber ber quarter January ary March 1950 191 
Exports—Continued 
Asia Europe 
Burma 53.0 63.0 52. 6 12.9 10.5 ; 157.5 |_. Cypt 
Ceylon é 112, 2 103. 7 91.7 93. 6 33.1 31.4 29. 2 90. 6 36. 2 29. 5 24.3 328. 2 401.1 Denr 
Formosa 31.0 26. 6 13.8 17.5 3.9 7.9 5.7 30.3 7.1 9.6 13.6 72.4 88.9 Finla 
Hong Kong 271.0 223.7 141.9 139. 1 48. 0 42.2 48.9 P 650. 2 775.8 Fran 
India "! 4137.5 424.5 377.1 343. 8 96. 5 129.4 117.9 : 1,140.4 1, 583.0 Gern 
Indochina 33.0 | 28. 4 32. 1 15.5 79.2 135.0 Gree 
Indonesia !2 213. 6 392. 7 245. 4 ? 69.6 75.8 729.6 Icela 
Iran ! 174.3 11.2 11.8 108. 4 n. a Trela 
Iraq ™4 23.1 17.7 18.8 5.9 3.8 2.2 61.1 65. 6 Italy 
Israel 19. 1 12.2 7.2 2.0 : 6.1 5.9 36. 9 15.0 Malt 
Japan 287. 4 374.4 312.7 380. 0 103. 0 111.3 165. 8 107.5 126. 4 } 820. 2 | 1, 354.5 Nett 
Lebanon 11.0 616.2 e7.2 610.1 - . | 16 30. 7 6446 Nor 
Malaya 572. 6 556. 5 413.9 124, 6 126.1 151.3 147. 2 123.3 121.1 |_. 1, 204. 4 | 1. 967.6 Port 
Muscat , | 5.2 Spal 
Pakistan 273. 1 126. 1 71.4 34.4 42.9 400.7 |__ Swe 
Philippines 123.8 116.3 | } gE 331.6 Swit 
Syria 44.2 24.0 | | a" | 894.8 | rie 
Turkey 103. 0 54.0 | 47.0 110.0 | 30.3 | 37.9 41.8 92, 9 36.0 26.3 30.6 | 263.4 | 04.0 Unit 
Oceania | | | | Asia 
Australia | 622. 7 694. 5 319.8 390. 0 128. 5 | 149.3 112.2 1. 664. 7 2. 027.0 Bur! 
Fiji 2.1 | 1.8 1.6 6.4 | 3.3 | 1.0 e, 2.2 1.4 aes 15.0 Cey 
French Oceania 1.0 | 7 | 1.0 2.7 For! 
New Caledonia | 7 | 1.2 | 1.0 3.0 . Hon 
New Zealand | 185.1 | 183. 2 | 169.5 |. | 54. 5 44.0 514.6 : Indi 
Western Samoa } | a ‘ 3.7 Ind 
Africa | aie ; Ind 
Algeria 86H. 8 96.3 | 69. 4 | 94.5 | 24.4 37.8 32.3 106. 4 25. 1 37.8 43.4 333.1 346.9 Iran 
Anglo Egyptian Sudan ' 11.5 | 71.7 | 82. 0 36. 6 23.7 6.7 6.1 5.8 95. 5 183.5 Iraq 
Angola 26. 6 19. 2 26. 1 38.9 16.7 9.6 75.4 110.9 Israv 
Belgian Congo ” | 76. 6 106. 4 104. 9 114.4 40. 0 36. 1 38. 3 38.9 272. 6 102.3 Japs 
Canary [slands 28. 5 43.4 27.7 4.9 8.9 7.4 8.6 8.9 146. 1 124.5 Leb 
Cape Verde [slands | 1.8 1.9 1.8 2.2 7 8 8 7.9 7.8 Mal 
Ceuta 1.7 2.9 5. 6 5. 3 1.8 1.9 1.6 1.0 6.8 15.8 Mu 
Egypt 7! | 234. 0 121.5 64.8 155.9 34.7 49.9 71.3 503. 8 576. 2 Pak 
Eritrea | 8.2 Phi 
Ethiopia 17.0 3. 5 29.1 Syr 
French Cameroons } 22. 2 18. 6 10. 6 ‘ 16.8 Tur 
French Equatorial Africa 9. 4 11.4 20.8 11.4 9 45.3 Oceania 
French Morocco 48. 6 71.2 58. 7 22. 6 22. 3 . ‘ 188. 5 249.1 Aus 
French Togo | 1.7 3.9 4.2 1.5 8.7 Fiji 
French West Africa | 65. 1 77.8 49.3 10. 9 176.9 Fre 
Gambia | 6.4 Ne 
Gold Coast 79. 6 93.8 36. 4 45.8 11.4 18.9 15.5 32.3 200. 0 255.6 Nev 
Italian Somaliland . 29 6 We 
Kenya 22. 2 16.9 15.9 sata 109. 2 Africa: 
Liberia . ° . 18. 2 0.7 Alg 
Libya 6.4 An 
M adagascar 18.7 13.1 15. 6 8.5 8.8 ‘ 69.4 An 
Melilla 1.5 1.7 2.0 1.9 4 5 1.1 3 : 6.4 7.0 Bel 
Mozambique 8.9 8.3 11.1 . P 37.0 Car 
Nigeria 86. 3 124.8 25. 7 26. 2 205. 6 Cay 
Northern Rhodesia 42.4 7.6 49.2 48.7 14.3 21.4 12.9 ined 139.8 187.8 Cel 
N yasaland rs 14.5 Eg 
Portuguese Guinea . . ‘ 4.1 Eri 
Reunion 9.1 3.1 5.9 19.0 Et] 
St. Tome and Principe ‘ : 7.3 Fre 
Seychelles Islands l ° . : 1.7 Fre 
Sierra Leone : ; 19. 5 Fre 
Southern Rhodesia 26. 1 41.0 46.4 31.5 12.0 11.5 5.1 135.1 145.0 Fr 
Tanganyika 22.5 24.0 30. 5 |. . 73.3 Fre 
Tunisia 30.3 34. 6 18.1 113.8 Ga 
Uganda . 31.5 13.8 36.1 81.8 |... Ge 
Union of South Africa 258. 4 244.4 207. 5 250.8 81.3 87.1 82.4 72.5 676. 4 952.0 Ita 
Zanzibar 4.6 4.6 7 1.6 13.7 ce 
Lil 
IMPORTS Lil 
M 
North America Mi 
Bahamas 17.2 ‘ M 
Barbados ‘ 21.7 Ni 
Bermuda . 23.0 Ne 
British Honduras 1.7 1.7 4.9 Ny 
Canada 899. 0 1, O88. 6 983. 3 908. 5 329.8 312. 1 266. 6 1,015. 5 305. 6 381. 6 398.3 2, 925. 7 3. 879. 4 Po 
Costa Rica 11.1 13.5 46.0 Re 
Cuba 160. 1 168.9 159. 4 151.8 55.7 46.7 49.4 515.1 640, 2 St 
Dominican Republic 12. 1 16.3 10 12.1 4.1 4.2 1.8 4.5 42.6 51.2 Se 
Guadeloupe 7.0 6.4 6.5 1.7 2.0 21.3 Sie 
Guatemala 20.3 21.7 19.3 19.5 6.7 ae 5.2 71.2 80.8 So 
Haiti 10.5 11.9 11.0 11.2 3. 5 3.3 3. 8 5. 0 36, 2 14.5 Te 
Honduras 9.5 10.8 34.2 30.4 Ti 
Jamaica | 16. 7 62. 7 Us 
Martinique 6.9 7.8 7.6 2.4 3.2 21.1 U1 
Mexico 165. 2 223.9 209. 7 184. 2 59.4 58. 1 66. 7 68. 7 510.8 782.9 Za 
Nicaragua 5.8 7.9 8.3 7.9 2.3 2.8 2.8 25.3 30. 0 
Panama %3 14.5 16. 1 63.4 a, © 
‘St. Pierre and Miquelon 4 6 7 2 2 2.0 1 Fig 
Fi Salvador 12.4 14.7 417.2 63.0 becaus 
Trinidad and Tobago 25. 3 32.1 30. 2 98, 7 2 Le: 
United States § 033. 2 2, 980. 4 2, 496. 1 2, 452. 5 833. 6 818. 5 810.4 2, 776. 4 921.6 $92.3 962. 5 8, §52. 2 10, 962. 2 3 Be 
South America July, 
Argentina -- . - 1, 083.3 Nover 
Bolivia 55.8 - $95 mi 
Brazil 402. 2 $58.7 554. 2 595. 8 1, 099. 0 2,012. 4 July, | 
British Guiana 32.1 |.. Nover 
Chile 72.1 65. 7 79.3 112.0 28.9 28. 3 54.8 248. 0 329.1 $78 mi 
Colombia 84. 0 107.4 129.0 31.7 44.4 30. 8 364. 4 4 Do 
- Ecuador 5 13.5 14.1 13.7 13.7 5.0 2.5 6.2 3.5 4.1 41.6 5.0 5’ Da 
French Guiana 1.2 1.4 1.7 4.0 all pat 
Paraguay 27.5 6 Ex 
Peru 61.2 RR. 3 187.1 7 Ex 
Uruguay 6 72.0 103.8 80.8 78.8 28. 2 26, 1 24.4 200, 8 335. 5 8 Ex 
Venezuela 161.0 174.1 158. 9 147.9 15.1 45.3 57.4 19.0 58.1 536. 8 641.8 ‘Ex 
Europe: fisheri 
Austria 148.0 171.1 161.2 176.4 57.7 59.5 59. 2 192.8 65.1 62.8 64.9 431.1 656. 7 10 FE 
Belgium-Luxembourg 662.7 649. 4 554. 4 662. 8 218.7 210. 1 233. 9 213.0 1, 928.8 2, 529. 2 Il S& 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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WORLD TRADE, 


Country 


ImMportTs—continued 
Europe Continued 

Cyprus 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Iceland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Malta 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Trieste 

United Kingdom 
Asia 
Burma 
Ceylon 
Formosa 
Hong Kong 
India ! 
Indochina 
Indonesia 24 
Iran 
Iraq 
Israel 
Japan 
Lebanon 
Malaya 
Muscat 
Pakistan 


Oceania 
Australia 
Fiji 
French Oceania 
New Caledonia 
New Zealand 
Western Samoa 
Africa 
Algeria 
Anglo-Egyptian 
Angola 
Belgian Congo ? 
Canarv Islandss 
Cape Verde Islands | 
Ceuta 
Egypt 2! 
Eritrea 
Ethiopia 
French Cameroons 
French Equatorial Africa 
French Morocco 
French Togo 
French West Africa 
Gambia 
Gold Coast 
Italian Somaliland 
Kenya 
Liberia 
Libya 
Madagascar 
Melilla 
Mozambique 
Nigeria 
Northern Rhodesia 
Nyasaland 
Portuguese Guinea 
Reunion 
St. Tome and Principe 
Seychelles Islands 
Sierra Leone 
Southern Rhodesia 
Tanganyika 
Tunisia 
Uganda 
Union of South 
Zanzibar 


Sudan 


Africa 





First Second Third 
quarter! quarter quarter 
11.6 12.4 13. 5 
236. 7 280. 1 248. 2 
100. 5 171.1 188. 6 
982. 3 1, 212.8 1,147.2 
814.9 760.9 946. 0 
104.3 115.2 4.6 
&.9 18.2 12.6 
133. 1 164.7 121.9 
470. 5 584. 2 40.8 
12.1 13.3 
646. 1 721.7 639.9 
192.4 227.6 213. 1 
70.5 80.3 85.9 
82.7 103.8 100. 2 
393. 6 486. 8 457.5 
355. 6 372.8 308. 0 
11.9 12.0 11.6 
2, 381. 6 2,816.4 2, 975. 5 
34.8 27.0 40.1 
73.6 88. 7 85. 1 
20.4 16.4 21.8 
233.3 220. 5 176.9 
339.3 413.3 27.5 
56.1 62. 7 87.2 
110.5 53.5 
n,a 59.3 
30.4 33.2 28.9 
70.0 78.9 82.8 | 
511.7 623.0 560.8 | 
32.8 38. 4 34.4 | 
416. 2 397.7 362.7 | 
125. 7 104. 6 113.0 
90. 6 113.4 
39.4 35.0 
78.9 95. 4 101.3 
421.0 492. 6 173.0 | 
5.5 5.1 6.0 
- 1.1 1.0 
1.0 3 1.4 
98.1 127.9 150. 2 
127.1 | 137.7 138.3 
20.8 | 25.8 31.7 
14.4 | 18.4 20. 6 
68. 2 | 70. 2 85. 6 
35.9 | 36.6 32.6 
2.1 | 2.2 _ - 
5.8 | 8.3 | 8.0 
155.4 189.4 | 221.1 
9. 7 
23.5 21.0 
25. 2 27.0 
124.4 138.3 
3.4 3.1 
81.7 88.3 
38.4 39.5 46.0 
27.0 39.8 62.6 
24.4 31.4 34.5 
3.4 3.2 2.6 
16. 5 16.0 17.7 
44.6 55. 7 
23. 5 23.4 26. 6 
4.1 
8.5 5.1 8.5 
9 
51.7 57.3 66.0 
15.0 17.2 24.6 
38. 7 53.8 37.1 
15.0 13.5 16.6 
275.7 365. 7 357. 4 
3.7 3.6 
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! Figures shown in this column are not necessarily the sum of the monthly figures 
because of adjustments made only in cumulative totals by reporting countries. 


2 Less than $50.000 


’ Beginning July 1950, data Mutual Defense Assistance Shipments valued as follows: 


July, $47 million; August, 


November, $54 million; December, $76 million; 1951 »$ ua 
$95 million: March, $107 million; April, $84 million; May, $129 million; June, $115 million; 
July, $85 million; August, $115 million; September, $81 million; October, $59 million, 
November, $84 million: December, $60 million; 1952 


$78 million: March, $94 million 
‘ Dollar value not available 


$21 million: September, $31 million; October, $52 million; 


January, $52 million; February, 


January, $65 million; February, 


5 Data cover trade through the port of Guayaquil only; beginning 1951 trade covers 


all parts. ; 
* Excluding monetary gold and silver. 


’ Excluding iron pyrites, representing and understated value of $131,000. 


8 Excluding reparations. 


* Exports include both Norwegian and foreign merchandise but exclude products of 
fisheries (including whale oils) exports directly from fishing grounds. 


10 Excludes trade with Italy. 
1! Seaborne trade only. 


June 30, 1952 


12 Excluding the free Territory of Rhio (Riow) with the exception of exported tin, tin 


ore and 


13 Includes exports of Anglo-Iranian oil companies and the Société Machie-Iran. 


bauxite. 


14 Excludes pipeline exports of crude petroleum. 


on 


18 Custom Union of Syria—Lebanon broke up March 14, 1950; statistics from that date 


16 Excludes trade of petroleum companies for their own use and of international refugee 
organization for Israe] exports of crude petroleum imported from Iraq and refined in 
Lebanon not included, considered transit trade. 

17 Seaborne trade only, including trade on government account. 

18 After break-up of Customs Union, March 13-December 31. 

19 Excludes exports of camels. 


2° Includes Ruanda and Urundi. 


21 Excluding trade with Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 


2 April-December. 


28 Excluding imports from Canal Zone. 
% Excluding the Free Territory of Rhio (Riow). 
23 September 24-October 23. 
% October 24-November 22. 








The following tables are intended to answer 
some of the questions often raised as to the 
importance of export markets to the United 
States. Exports of recent years include, be- 
side commercial goods, foodstuffs and other 
supplies sent to civilian populations through 
the United States armed forces stationed 
abroad, shipments under the ECA and 
Mutual Defense Assistance Programs and 
other aid and relief shipments whether 
financed by Government or by private agen- 
cies. Shipments to our armed forces abroad 
for their own use are excluded from export 
statistics. 


TABLE 1.—United States Production 


Proportion Exported: 1937, 


of 





Analysis Division, OIT 


Table 3 covers most leading commodities 
of the export trade although such important 
exports as textile manufactures, industrial 
machinery, and agricultural products are 
not shown as a group. Since selection of 
items is necessarily influenced by availability 
of comparable production data, principal 
individual items rather than broad groups 
are shown. Items of lesser importance in 
total export trade which represent a relatively 
large part of production are also in the table. 


For certain agricultural commodities (as 


noted) 


Movable 


[Value in millions of dollars] 








| 
| Agricul- | eens 
Year | "tural | actures | Mining *| foie, 

|products ! a € | receipts 

| 
1937 | 10,213 | 25,174 3, 800 4, 300 
1939 | 9,043 24, 487 3, 808 4, 200 
1947 | 32,850 74, 426 9,610 | 9,200 
1948 | 33,154 82, 000 12,273 | 10,800 
1949 | 30,522 75, 400 10,580 | 10,000 
1950 31, 117 89, 700 11,837 | 11,600 
1951 35, 529 | 104, 700 13, 270 12, 900 

' 


' Cash receipts from crops and livestock and products, and value of home consumption 


as reported by Department of Agriculture. 


Goods 


and the 


? Value added by manufacture; data as reported by the Bureau of the Census in 1937, 


1939, and 1947; estimates for other periods. 


3 Value of crude or prepared minerals at the mine, well, or plant; Census data for 1939, 
and data of the Bureau of Mines (new basis) for other periods. 


mated.) 


(The 1951 figure is esti- 


‘ Estimate of cost of moving goods from place of production to points of distribution 
and exports; based on freight revenue of steam railroads, of intercity motor carriers of 
pro erty, and of pipelines as reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


otal of items shown representing a rough estimate of the 


Bs... goods at point of distribution or export. 
changes. 


value of production of 
Figures are not adjusted for price 


TABLE 


2.—United 


export figures include estimates of 


the more important processed forms. For 


Ntates 


What Export Markets Mean to United States Producers 


Prepared in the Department of Commerce, by International Economic 






other crude and semimanufactured goods, 
no attempt has been made to include their 
equivalent sent out as finished products, 
For some commodities, such as iron and 
steel, the indirect exports in the form of 
manufactures of machinery, vehicles, con. 
tainers, etc., may be as important as the 
direct exports. Or, to take another example, 
cotton exported in the form of textile fabrics 
and other manufactured articles, if included 
with raw cotton exports, would raise consider- 
ably the ratio of exports to cotton production, 

The commodities shown in Table 3 repre- 
sented approximately 60 percent of total 
exports in 1951. 


Verchandise Exports and Imports and 


1939 and 1947-51 Export Surplus in Relation to Gross National Product: 1937- 
1939, and 1947-51 
[Value in millions of dollars] 
Exports | Exports x a és j yc or = Geen | = 
Total § U. 8. as per- Ps) } 
Potal mer- cent of |: See | ; Exports | Imports | Excess | joo 
chandise total Year | national | E xports?| 3S per | Imports?| 2S Per: | of exports! as per- 
| product ! | cent of | “ | eentof | over ot f 
| | GNP | GNP | imports ‘GNP 
43, 487 3, 299 7.6 - 
41, 538 3, 123 7.5 - 
126, 086 | 15, 160 12.0 1937 90,213 | 3, 451 | 3.8 3, 181 | 3.5 | 270 0.3 
138,227 | 12, 53 91 1938 84, 683 3, 243 | 3.8 2,173 2.6 1, 070 1.3 
126, 502 11, 936 9.4 = 1939 91, 339 3, 347 | 3.7] 2,049 | 2.2 938 1.0 
144, 254 10, 143 7.0 1947 233,264 | 15,977 | 6.8 6, 100 2.6 9, 877 4.2 
166, 399 | 14, 868 8.9 1948 259,045 | 13, 346 | 5.2 7, 82 3.0 5, 522 2.1 
1949 257, 348 12, 337 4.8 7, 068 a7 5, 269 2.0 
1950 2’ 630 10, 658 3.8 9, 315 3.3 1, 343 5 
1951 327, 800 15, 42 4.7 11, 663 3.6 3, 761 1.1 


! Department of Commerce estimates. 
2 Merchandise trade as recorded by the 
other merchandise transactions included in balance of payments estimates. 


Bureau of the Census with adjustments for 


TABLE 3.—United States Exports of Leading Commodities in Relation to Produc tion, 1939, 1949, 1950, and 1951 


{Figures in italics are for crop years or for pack of preceding year as explained in footnotes 6, 18, and 2 
revision] 


Production 


Source 
Commodity of 
data* 
1939 1949 1950 195] 1939 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
Meat products mil. of Ib.t..| A 17, 534 | 21,710 | 22,109 | 21,995 166 
Lard including neutral lard __ -mil. of Ib. B 2,037 | 2,552) 2,631 2, 864 | 277 
Tallow, inedible ?__- do ; 602 | 1,274 1, 290 1,301 | 2 | 
Milk, condensed, evaporated, ‘and dried 3. cance B 828 | 1,792) 1,751 | 1, 589 | 12 
Condensed, sweetened e ...-do! B 244 363 | 312 310 2 | 
Condensed ‘and epeemareen “unsweetened. .-do§ B | 2,501 3,496 | 3,627 3, 621 | 27 
Dry whole milk : aie do5 Bs 24 126 | 125 | 131 6 
Dry nonfat milk do’...| B 268 | 935 881 711 | 2 
Cheese, excluding cottage and full skim mil. of Ib... B 709 | 1,199 1, 193 1,158 | 1 
Grains and products: 
Barley *? mil.ofbu_.| A | 257 316 237 301 | 11 
Corn ¢8 do A 2,549 | 3,682 | 3,379 | 3,068 | 35 
Grain sorghums 6 do a. 3 67 | 132 153 233 n.a.| 
Rice ¢ mil.ofIb'_| A | 1,636) 2,488 | 2,649!) 2,516 326 
Wheat 61 mil. of bu A | ‘990| 1.814| 1141) 1os7| 107 
Vegetables: 
Beans, dried ripe 2 thous. of 100 1b. bags %__| A 14, 227 | 18,331 | 19,548 | 14, 483 298 
Peas, dried ripe ® 4 do | A 1,618 3,262 | 2,964 2,731 129 
Fruits: | | 
Canned fruits, total ¢ '5 thous. cases '*__| A | 29,200 | 51,200 | 65,100 | 58,000| 7,173 
Dried and evaporated fruits, total 617 thous. of s. tons x 7 632 | 489 | 483 | 369 236 
Raisins 6 do Te i 290 | 232 259 154 | 84 
Prunes *___. do ze ae 238 | 177 | 160 150 112 
Fruits by kind, in terms of fresh: 
Grapefruit ‘ie 19 thous. of boxes A 43,594 | 45,580 | 36.500 | 46,580 | 3,096 
Oranges '8 20 do A | 78,581 |104,120 \108, 465 |121,610 | 6,618 
Apples 6 2! 22 thous. of bu A |105,718 | 88, 407 |133, 742 |123,126 | 17, 808 
Apricots * 2 thous. of s. tons A 185 | 247 | 198 215 | 96 
Grapes ¢ 22 do A | 2,671 | 3,078| 2%650| 2,707 377 
Peaches 6 22_ thous. of bu A | 922 | 65,352 | 74,818 | 53,485 | 4,188 
Pears 6 23 do A , 704 26,334 | 36,404 | 31,140 | 6,922 
Prunes and plums ¢ 22 thous. of s. tons A "919 | 614 635 | 495 | 280 | 


See footnotes on page 8. 


All other figures are for calendar years 





Data for 1949-51 are subject to 


> ' Exports as percentage of 
Exports production 
1949 1950 1951 1939 1949 | 1950 1951 
97 88 109 | 0.9 0. 4 | 0.4 0.5 
614 | 466 689 | 13.6 Mii 17.7) MA 
362 469 457 | a 28.4 36.3 35. 1 
326 298 203 14{ 18.2 17.0 12.8 
78 28 29 9} 21.6 9.0 | 9.3 
250 150 203 1.1 hha oe 5.6 
81 63 59| 25.6| 648] 500] 45.5 
214) 227 123 | 8 29) %7) 1%2 
98 | 47 80 | 2 8.2} 40 6.9 
| | | 
28 | 22 sO} 4.4 8.7} 91 13.1 
113| 107) 110 1.4 3.1) 3.2 3.6 
40 | 31 75 | na.| 30.4) 20.6 32.1 
993 | 1,122 909} 21.2] 39.9] 48.4 36.1 
503 | "298 365| 11.6| 38.3| 26.1 35.5 
1,880} 986| 2,559) 2.1) 10.3] 4.8 17.7 
1,263} 633) 1,014 | 0| 38.7) 81.4 37.1 
| | | 
1, 385 | 1358} 1,488 | gel 27 | 24 2.8 
178| "169 76| 37.41 380| 36.0| 20.6 
56 117 | 18 | 29.0 24.1) 46.3 11.9 
97 | 76 | 31 | 46.8 | 54.4] 47.7 20.6 
3,598 | 2,565| 3,211| 7.1| 7.7| 7.0| 69 
7,807 | 7,098 | 9,678 8.4 | 7.5 | 6.5 8.0 
1,581 | 3,440 | 3,391 16.8 | 1.8 | 2.6 2.7 
22 | 16 | 14| 51.6| 9.0] 8&8 6.4 
26@| 6515| 118) 14.1 8.5 | 19.4 4.3 
1,270 | 849| 1,668| 7.8) 1.9] 2.1 3.1 
698 | 1,017| 1,485| 21.8| 2.7 2.8 4.6 
237 | "189 80| 30.5| 385| 99.7| 16.1 
Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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TABLE 3.—Uiited States Exports of Leading Commodities in Relation to Production, 1939, 1949, 1950, and 1951—Continued 
‘ 7 " E Exports as percentage of 
Source Production Exports I seodinetion 
Commodity of ——- an - 
data* 
1939 1949 1950 1951 1939 1949 1950 1951 1939 1949 1950 1951 
AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES—C ontinued 
oods, | 
their Oils and oilseeds : | | | } 
ucts Peanuts 6 23 mil. of lb 24 A | 1,289 | 2,338 1, 876 2, 038 n.a. 887 | 448 231 n.a. 37.9 23.9 | 11.4 
: Peanut oil 6 thous. of lb., crude basis A | 85,135 |143, 872 |184, 436 | 183, 846 | n.a. | 44,150 | 61,548 | 49,112 n.a. 30.7 33.4 26.7 
and Soybeans 6% thous. of bu-__| A | 61,906 |223,006 |230, 897 |287,010 | 4,301 | 54,798 | 43,588 | 79, 242 | 6.9 24.6) 18.8 27.6 
n of Soybean oil & mil. of lb., crude basis mI 416 1, 807 1, 937 2,451 | 7 311 | 296 | 503 | 12.4, 20cm 15.3 20. 6 
con- Flaxseed 6 25 thous. of bu A 8,032 | 54,803 | 42,976 | 40, 236 | 4 5, 408 2,233 | 4,190 | 5 9.9 5.2 10.4 
th Cottonseed 6 25 thous. of s. tons A | 4,950 5, 946 6, 559 4, O78 | n.a. 256 493 | 210 n.a. 4.3 7.6 5.1 
e Cattle hides thousand C | 16,557 | 19,883 | 19,704 | 17, 863 | 527 | 1,104 | 402 | 372 3.3 5.6 2.0 2.1 
nple, Calf and kip skins do Cc 11, 416 10,677 | 9,685 | 8, 253 | 196 949 | 405 | 274 | Ly 8.9 4.2) 3.3 
brics Leaf tobacco mil. of lb % A | 1,885} 1,981} 1,972) 2,081| 6515) 610) 540) 6589) $87.2| 25.7| #7.4| 26.0 
uded Raw cotton 6 thous. of running bales : --| 11,623 | 14, 580 | 15, 909 | 9,908) 3,397 | 4, 747 5,771 4, 108 28.6 $2.6 36.3 41.6 
Hops ° ‘ mil. of Ib. A | 35 50 | 51 | 58 | 4 12 | 14 4 11.9 | 24.6 27.0 | 24.7 
ider- | } | 
tion, NONAGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES | 
‘pre- Fish canned: | } | | | 
total Salmon 77 ..thous. of Ib..| D {349,427 |231,598 |265,196 |201,600 | 40,766 | 12,832 | 1,681 | 2,060 11.7 | 5.5 6 | 1.0 
Sardines, including pilchards and herring 2"_ _ _- do D 115, 410 |181,572 |231, 983 \315,640 | 56,813 |107,622 |102,656 |129, 982 49.2 59.3 | 44.3 } 41.2 
Boots and shoes 78 thous. of pr 1435, 258 |471, 519 |508, 691 [470,619 | 3,066 5,135 | 3,714| 4,233 | te 1.1 of | 9 
Rubber products | | } | | } | 
Synthetic rubber mil. of Ib <a 4 | 882 | 1,067 | 1,893 nN. a. | 15 | 18 | 21; n.a L7 1.7 | 1.1 
Passenger car, truck, and bus tires (casings) thousand F 57,740 | 76,369 | 92,754 | 83,450 | 1,182 | 1,708 | 1,219] 1,491 | 2.0 2.2 1.3 1.8 
and assenger car, truck, and bus inner tubes do F | 51,251 | 65,114 | 80,179 | 67,477 848 | 1,162 | 673 | 934 | 1.6 1.8 8 1.4 
: a Cigarettes million G 180, 671 |384, 963 |391,955 |418,802 | 6,761 | 19,547 | 14,353 | 16,820 | ee 5.1 3.7 | 4.0 
di Textiles | | | 
Tire cord and fabric. cotton and rayon 2% thous. of Ib 260,473 |438, 067 |520,034 |603, 899 7,000 | 40,215 | 33,357 | 39,019 2.7 9.2 6.4 6.5 
Cotton cloth and duck, total 3 mil. of sq. yd 8,126 | 8,581 | 10,037 | 10,247 356 863 | 540 | 774 | 4.4 10. 1 5.4 | 7.6 
Duck do ‘ 184 246 286 412 10 15 10 14 | 5.3 6.1 3.4 | 3.5 
Sheetings -- do 1, 864 1, 997 2, 224 2, 294 74 133 | 53 68 3.9 6.7 2.4 3.0 
- Printcloth do__. 3,140! 3,400 3, 931 3,977 136 401 | 252 346 | 4.3 11.8 6.4 8.7 
port Denims do 192 283 370 340 13 19 20 25 6.9 6.7 5.3 | 7.5 
nlus Cotton tapestry, upholstery, and drapery fabrics } 
Der- : : thous. of sq. yd 146,191 |163,963 (210,300 |202, 180 1, 330 6,401 | 7,149 6, 980 | -9 | 3.9 3.4 3.5 
t of Woolen fabrics thous. of lb ...|331, 154 |340, 497 |355, 718 | 292, 488 310 3, 077 2, 410 2, 485 m .9 ‘an .8 
VP Broad-woven fabrics of synthetic textiles *! mil. of sq. yd 1,474 2, 475 3, 001 2, 751 24 215 150 176 1.6 8.7 5.0 | 6.4 
Hosiery ® thous. of doz. pr HH /152,342 |144, 512 |160, 486 |153,372 | 1,309 | 5,548 | 6,617 | 7,523 3.8 4.1 4.9 
Forest products } 
0.3 Turpentine * thous. of gal B 30, 239 | 33,142 | 34,565 | 34,861 | 11, 864 8,182 | 10, 088 6, 549 39. 2 24.7 | 29.2 | 18.8 
13 Rosin mil. of Ib B 943 1, 048 1,079 1, O87 388 306 | 436 343 | 41.2 29. 2 40.5 | 31.5 
1.0 Lumber, total * mil. of bd. ft I 25,148 | 34,419 | 39,378 | 39, 265 1, 069 | 662 514 | 987 | 4.3 1.9 1.3 | 2.5 
42 Softwood * do I 21,408 | 27,741 | 30,533 | 30,387 801 529 | 403 | 866 | 3.7 1.9 | 1.3 | 2.8 
21 Hardwood do I 3, 741 6, 678 8, 845 8, 878 249 133 111 | 121 6.7 2.0 1.3 | 1.4 
20 Softwood plywood mil. of sq. ft 1, 032 1,977 2,676 | 2,985 | n.s.s. 15 3 ‘t.. Rist .8 -1| 1 
r Paper | | } 
11 Book paper, uncoated mil. of lb n. a. 2,792 | 3,158 | 3,243 31 56 | 29 | 36} n.a. |} 0 | 9 1.1 
Paperboard 45 do 11,822 | 18,256 | 22,183 | 23, 498 147 181 200 | 452 | 1.2 1.0 9 | 1.9 
Writing paper, including papeteries do 1, 189 1,590 | 1,916) na. 38 67 | 6&0 71 | 3.2 ° 3.1 | n. a. 
Nonmetallic mineral products | | | 
s fo Coal | 
~ Anthracite ...-thous. of s. tons J 51, 487 | 42,702 | 44,077 | 41, 509 2, 590 4,943 | 3,892 | 5,959 5.0 11.6 8.8 | 14.4 
Bituminous do J 394, 855 |437, 868 [516,311 |535,000 | 11, 590 | 27, 842 | 25,468 | 56, 726 | 2.9 | 6.4 4.9 | 10. 6 
Petroleum and products | 
Crude petroleum mil. of bbl J |} 1,265] 1,842] 1,974] 2,245 | 72 33 | 35 | 29 | 5.7 | 1.8 | 1.8 | 13 
Motor fuel and other light products 36 do J 611 | 962 | 1,024) 1,140} 42 | 34 | 19 | 33 | 6.9 | 3.5 | 1.8 2.9 
Kerosene thous. of bbl J 68, 521 | 102, 152 |118, 512 |135,742 | 7,994 1,821 | 1,311 5, 997 | 11.7 | 1.8 | 1.1 4.4 
\ Fuel oil, total do J 467, 690 |765, 734 |824, 129 |945,178 | 45,590 | 18, 560 | 22,368 | 44, 034 9.7 | 2.4 | 2.7 | 4.7 
; Gas oil and distillate fuel oil do J 161, 746 340, 825 |398, 912 |475, 801 | 30,618 | 10,011 | 10,483 | 19, 911 | 18.9 | 2.9 | 2.6 4.2 
Residual fuel oil do J 305, 944 |424, 909 |425, 217 |469, 377 14,972 | 8,548 | 11,885 | 24, 123 4.9 | 2.0 | 2.8 | 5.1 
Lubricating oil do J 35,036 | 45,389 | 51,735 | 61,489 | 11,766 } 12,318 | 13,616 | 16,591 | 33.6 | 27.1) 263 27.0 
Paraffin wax mil. of Ib J 465 | 898 1,249 | 1,348 | 233 | 277 311 | 348 | 50.1 | 30.8 24.9 25. 8 
Petroleum asphalt *_ thous. of 1. tons J 4,424 | 7,956 9,455 | 10,763 | 178 | 209 128 | 164 4.0 | 2.6 1.4 1.5 
Petroleum coke do J 1, 488 3,029 | 3,076 3, 389 255 436 437 | 790 17.2 | 14.4 14.2 23.3 
t to Portland cement * thous. of bbl J 122, 259 | 209, 727 | 226,026 | 246, 064 1,146 | 4,562) 2,418 2, 933 | 9 | 2.2 1.1 1.2 
Sulfur 3 thous. of |. tons..| J. | 2,234] 4,780 | 5,505 | 4,088 | "628 | 1444 | 1,441 | 1,283 | a1] 30.1| m2] 27 
Glass containers +° thous. gross K | 52,535 | 89, 828 |107, 899 |114,756 | n.a. | 2,378 | 2,642] 3,060] n.a. 2.6 | 2.4 | 2.7 
Refractories * thous. of dollars | 62, 131 | 177, 302 | 228, 853 (313, 863 4,455 | 19,121 | 17, 637 29, 719 7.2 10.8 Y= B 9.5 
Carbon and graphite products 4° do | 20,631} n.a. |109,481) nia. | 3,210 | 8,537) 6,891) 8,.688/ 15.6] n.a | 63 Nn. 
Metals and manufactures: | } | 
Iron ore 3 thous. 1. tons J | 54, 827 84, 687 | 97,764 |116,570 | 1,057 2, 425 2, 550 4, 296 | 1.9 2.9 | 2.6 3.7 
: Iron and steel-mill products, total *! thous. s. tons L 34, 955 | 58,104 | 72,232 | 78,929 | 2,528 | 4,843 | 2,995 | 3,381 | 7.2 | 8.3 | 4.1 4.3 
51 Iron and steel bars do L | 5913 9, 259 | 11, 406 12, 938 | 234 | 442 | 119 198 | 4.0 | 4.8 | 1.0 | 1.5 
| Plates and sheets do L | 14, 129 25,432 | 31,608 | 34,496 | 1,070 | 1,682) 1,290 1, 389 | 7.6 6. 6 | 4.1 | 4.0 
| Tin plate and terneplate 4 do L | 2, 561 3, 693 4,752 | 4,516 | 348 | 605 557 | 621 | 13. 6 | 16. 4 11.7 | 13.8 
] Structural shapes, heavy do L 2,545 | 3,670 4, 198 | 4, 922 171 | 456 264 | 309 | 67) 12.4] 6.3 6.3 
0.5 Rails, including splice bars and tie plate bars do L | 1,753} 2,382) 2,352} 2,398 | 76 | 260 161 | 137 | 4.3) 10.9] 6.8 | 5.7 
24.1 Wrought iron and steel tubular products #4 do L | 3,506] 6,935] 8,954] 9,312 | 200 | 816 638 666 | Bi). Bet 7.1 7.2 
35. 1 Cast-iron pressure pipe and fittings do } n.a.| 1,030) 1,204 1,950 | 36 | 48 21 | 38 Nn. a. 4.7 | 1.8 2.0 
12.8 Malleable-iron castings 44 do 508 | 713 | 921 | 1,085 | 1 | 3 | 2 4 | -3 | -4) 3 | 3 
9.3 Steel castings, including railway specialties 44 do | 822 1, 250 1,462 | 2,100 34 | 66 | 29 | 25 | 4.2 5.3 | 2.0 | 1.2 
5.6 Steel forgings 45 do n.a.| 1,139 1,360 | 1,918 19 | 24 | 18 | 34; Nea. 2.1 1.3 | 1.8 
15. 5 Advanced manufactures of iron and steel: | | 
73 Metal cans # do | n.a.| 3,277| 3,803] 3,805] na.| 35| 32] 37| ma] 11 at te 
6.9 House heating radiators thous. of sq. ft M | 66,792 | 35, 888 | 48,175 | 42, 508 | 295 | 412 | 283 | 372 | 4 1.1 .6 | .9 
Hand tools except files, rasps, handsaws and sawblades 4% | | | | | 
13.1 thous. of dollars 92,227} n.a. | 318,653} n.a. | 10,762 | 36,235 | 23,313 31, 863 | 11.7) na. | 7.3 n. & 
3.6 Nonferrous metals: 49 | | | | | } 
2.1 Aluminum, total © thous. of s. tons J | 198 648 795 904 i} 38 | 3g | 46 20 i{ 19.0 | 6.0 | 5.8 2.2 
6.1 Primary 5! is do J | 164 603 719 | 837 | a wef 23.1 | 6.5 6.5 2.3 
5.5 Copper, total 5° 52 do J |} 1,296; 1,311 1,725 | 1,703 i} 420 | 171 | 174 | 152 { 32.4 13.0 | 10. 1 8.9 
Primary 58 do J | 1,010 928 | 1,240] 1,207 \f * oS oe on ee ee, oe 12.6 
7.7 Lead, total do si. a 630 638 | n.a. \ _ 9 | 3 | 2 it 13. 2 | .3 | .5 n. a. 
7.1 Primary 53 do a 484 477 508 421 aah <a \\ 15.6 | 4) 6 .6 
Zine, primary 55 do a 507 815 ) 843 S86 14 67 18 | 44 | 2.8 | 8. 2 | 2.2 4.9 
2.8 Machinery and vehicles: } 
0.6 Electrical machinery and apparatus: | | | } | 
1.9 Storage batteries mil. of dollars . 78 | n.a. | 303 Nn. a. | 2 9 7 | 10; 3.1] na. | 2.4 n. a. 
0.6 Primary batteries do 30 n. a. 96) 7n.4a. | 4 | 12 10 | ge ie Nn. a. | 10.0 n. a. 
Power and distribution transformers do 51 | 283 283 Nn, a. | 1 | 13 | 13 | 15 | 2.7 | 4.6 | 4.6 n. a 
6.9 Household appliances: | 
8.0 Refrigerators thousand__| N 1,979 | 4,450 | 6,200 | 4,075 124 | 228 | 308 | 554 6.3 | 5.1 | 5.0 | 13. 6 
2.7 Washing machines * do } O | 1,382| 3,033 | 4,290) 3,373 55 | 57 | 53 | 62 4.0 | 1.9 | 2 | 1.8 
6.4 Vacuum cleaners 5 do P | 1,092] 2,887] 3,529] 2,729 | 21 | 28 20 | 18 | 1.9 | 1.0 | .6 | “a 
4.3 Ranges do N 237 | 1,056} 1,830] 1,400 | 7 | 6 6 | 14 | 2.8 | -6 | .3 | 1.0 
| Radio and television receiving sets do i Q 10,318 | 14,400 | 22,054 | 18,012 | 552 | 493 | 454 | 504 | 5.3 | 3.4 | oe 2.8 
4.6 Radio receiving tubes mil. of dollars__|- 33 195 | 381 n. a. 3 | 6 6 | 15 | 9.1 | 3.3 | 1.6 n. a. 
5.1 Flectric lamps million n.a.!' 1,824 2,085 | 2,341 | 19 73 75 | 87! n.a. 4.0 3.6 | 3.7 
See footnotes on page 8. 
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Machinery and vehicles—C ontinued 


Electrical machinery and apparatus—Continued 


niied States Erports of Leading Commodities in 


Continued 








Relation 


Production 


source 
of 
data* 
1939 1949 1950 


1951 1939 





Telephone and telegraph equipment 4 mil. of dollars 94 $84 450 Nn. a. 4 
Insulated wire and cable do 204 n. a. 1, 005 n, a. 3 
Industrial machinery 
Locomotives, railway type 7 do 43 358 391 n.a 2 
Diesel engines, except truck and bus do 46 176 162 n. a. 3 
Industrial trucks and tractors do n. a. 152 165 n. a. n. a. 
Industrial pumps do n.a 184 181 n. a. 6 
Machine tools 4 5 do R 167 241 303 613 80 
Graders do S 65 76 &4 4 
Oilfield machinery, tools and equipment 4 do 101 269 333 n. a 37 
Textile machinery * 6 do 83 33 $21 n.a 9 
Sewing machines and parts ® do 28 27 169 n.a i) 
Ball and roller bearings and components do 105 343 455 n.a 3 
Typewriters and parts ® * do 10 115 142 n.a 12 
Printing machinery and equipment ¢ do 50 n. a 203 n. a. 9 
Agricultural machinery except tractors, total ¢ do 178 976 978 n.a 20 
Implements of cultivation 4 do 43 229 224 n. a. 6 
Harvesting machinery * do 46) 361 374 n.a & 
Combines number 35,049 [104,888 116, 274 n. a. 4, 444 
Tractors * 6 mil. of dollars 158 793 820 1,012 38 
Passenger cars © thousand S 2, 867 5, 119 6, 666 5, 338 165 
Motor trucks and coaches ® do 8 710 1, 134 1,337 1, 430 152 
Passenger railway cars, except self-propelled mil. of dollars 19 164 130 n.a 
Freight. cars do 68 448 236 n. a. | 1 
Chemicals and related produc ts: 
Benzo] ® thous. of gal T 116, 716 |156,619 |200,354 (271,514 | 12,004 
Phenol thous. of Ib ¥ 4 68,577 |223,550 (310,391 |377, 524 2, 058 
Colors, dyes, stains and color lakes ® do Ky 130,071 |169, 118 (23: 5 n.a 13, 716 
Color lakes and toners do ry n. a. | 32,874 | 43,7 n. a. n. a. 
Sulfur black * do iy n. a 9,793 | 1 n. a@ 
Synthetic indigo ® thous, of dollars  ) 1, 843 2, 970 ‘ n. a 
All other dyes and stains % thous. of Ib T n. a (112,505 147, 785 n. a 
Penicillin billion oxford units 7 n. a |138,000 (219, 903 n. a 
DDT thous, of dollars ¥ 4 n. a. | 11,802 | 20, 426 n. a. n. a. 
Cellulose acetate plastic materials 7° thous. of Ib x 20,796 | 75,061 109,793 | 97,429 | 1,168 
Calcium carbide short tons 167, 592 |605,356 |671,492 |775, 284 4, 164 
Sodium carbonate, calcined (soda ash) ” mil. of Ib 5, 921 8, 239 8,659 | 10,881 160 
Synthetic anhydrous ammonia do 227 2, 588 3, 131 3, 544 5 
Chlorine do 1, 029 3, 534 4, 168 5, 022 12 
Carbon black ..do J 525 1, 224 1, 382 1, 689 204 
Paint, varnish, lacquer, and filler 7 mil. of dollars 419 941 1, 128 1, 181 9 
Phosphate rock ...thous. of long tons J 3, 757 8, 987 | 10, 254 n. a. 949 
Copper sulfate short tons J 43, 266 | 79,000 | 87,300 |106,936 | 14, 620 
Asphalt roofing materials ” thous. of squares 49,852 | 66,407 | 83,358 | 76, 335 693 





*Explanation of sources follows footnotes. 


NotTe.—Values of production as shown in this table 
are f.o. b. factory; values of exports are f.a.s. port of 
export. The percentages based on these values, may, 
therefore, somewhat overstate the part of production 
exported. 


! Carcass weight equivalent. 

? Production data include only factory production and 
exclude tallow produced on farms or by local butcheries 
or small renderers. 

3 Data exclude dry cream, 
milk products for animal feed. 

‘Solid nonfat content. Data converted from 
product weight. 

5 Gross weight 

* Production data are for crop harvested in the pre- 
“ceding calendar year. Exports cover the approximate 
period in which the crop was marketed, that is, a fiscal 
year ending in the year shown, as follows: Year ending 
June 30: barley, wheat, dried ripe peas, apples, apricots, 
fresh grapes, peaches, pears, prunes, plums, canned fruit, 
dried fruit, peanuts, flaxseed, and cottonseed. Year 
ending July 31: rice and cotton. Year ending Aug. 31 
dried ripe beans, raisins, peanut oil, and hops. Year 
ending Sept. 30: corn, grain sorghums, and soybeans 
including soybean oil. Year ending June 30, Sept. 30 
and Dec. 31: leaf tobacco, depending on marketing 
periods for the several types. 

’ Export data include grain equivalent of malt. 

8 Export data include grain equivalent of meal in all 
years and of grits in 1949 through 1951. 

* Export data include brown, broken, and brewer’s 
rice, rice screenings, and rough rice in terms of milled 
rice. 

10 Milled-rice equivalent. 

1! Export data include grain equivalent of flour made 
wholly from United States wheat. 


buttermilk products, and 


gross 


12 Excludes soybeans, mung beans, garbanzos and 
California blackeyes. 

18 Cleaned equivalent. 

4 Data, except 1939 exports, exclude cowpeas and 


chickpeas. 

15 Includes apples, applesauce, apricots, berries, cher- 
ries, grapefruit segments, peaches, pears, plums, prunes, 
fruit salad and fruit cocktail. 

16 Cases of 24 No. 244 cans. 

17 Excludes dates. 

18 Production data are for crop from bloom of preceding 
year, harvest completed in the year shown. Export 
data cover fiscal year ending Aug. 31 for fresh grapefruit, 
and fiscal year ending Oct. 31 for fresh oranges and canned 
citrus fruits and juices. 

1” Export data include juice, juice concentrates, and 
grapefruit segments in terms of fresh fruit. 

” Includes tangerines. Export data include juice and 
juice concentrates in terms of fresh fruit. 

21 Production data cover only commercial apple areas. 


2 Export data include canned and dried fruit in terms 
of fre sh fruit. 

23 Export data include shelled peanuts and peanut oil 
in terms of peanuts in the shell 

4 In the shell equivalent. 

25 Export data include oil in terms of oilseed equivalent. 

26 Farm sales weight. 

’ Production data are for pack of preceding caJendar 
year. 

23 Footwear and house slippers of leather and other 
materials except rubber. Manufacturers’ shipments 
data represent preduction, 1949 through 1951. 

2° Data for 1939 cover only cotton tire cord and fabric. 

% Data are for cotton broad-woven goods; exclude 
specialty items, such as tire fabrics, tapestry, upholstery, 
and drapery fabrics, pile fabrics, table damask, blankets, 
towels and toweling, bedspread fabrics, and knit goods 

31 Data are for rayon broad-woven goods; exclude 
specialty items, such as tire fabrics and pile fabrics, and, 
except for export data in 1939, also exclude drapery and 
upholstery materials. 

32 Producticn data cover hosiery 
fibers, cotton and wool. 
of wool hosiery. 

3 The 1939 production data are for the year beginning 
Apr. 1; exports are for the calendar year. 

4% The 1939 production data somewhat understate the 
output of lumber since timber cut in small mills is 
omitted. Export data exclude box shooks and include 
sawed ties, except that sawed ties are omitted from the 
1939 break-down between softwood and hardwood lum- 
ber. Softwood exports in 1939 include a small amount 
of treated hardwood. 

35 Data exclude bristols, 
board. 

% Data include motor fuel, natural gasoline, blending 
agents, naphtha, solvents, and other light finished 
products. 

37 Export data include heavy road oil not included 
in production. 

38 Export data include some finishing cements not in- 
cluded in production. 

39 Mine shipments represent production. 

49 Manufacturers’ shipments represent 
1949 through 1951. 

41 Production for sale, 
intra-industry transfers, 
are excluded. 

42 Exports include long ternes and, 
also waste-waste tin plate. 

43 All data exclude fittings. 

44 Total shipments (shipments for use by the same 
company, or an affiliate, subsidiary, or parent company, 
and for sale to other companies) represent production. 

45 Shipments for sale of commercial steel forgings rep- 
resent production. 

46 Shipments (in terms of steel consumed in the manu- 


of silk, synthetic 
Exports exclude the small item 


bristol board, and building 


production, 


1939; next shipments excluding 
1949 through 1951. Castings 


beginning 1949, 


to Production, 


1 


( 


} 


39, 1949, 


1950, and 1951—Continued 





on Exports as percent ige of 
WX production 
1949 1950 1951 1939 1949 1950 195] 









20 24 24 3.9 4.1 { n.a 

21 15 15 1.5 n. a. l Nn. a. 

54 42 27 1.8 14.9 10. 7 n.a 

37 20 39 6.9 21.0 12.6 n. a. 

16 15 24 n. a. 10.5 9. 1 n. a, 

22 19 8 n.a 12.2 10. 4 Nn. a. 

73 66 67 47.9 30. 1 21.9 11.0 

20 20 25 50.0 30.9 26. 6 29.8 

72 5 SO 37.0 26. 6 16.3 Nn. a. 

130 100 108 10.9 30. 1 3.7 n. a, 

23 28 33 32. 6 18. 0 16. 7 n.a 

23 16 25 2.9 6.8 3 n.a 

21 22 30 29.0 18. 6 15.6 na 

45 40 36 18. 7 n.a 19.5 na 

128 108 140 11.3 13.1 11.0 n.a 
37 30 3 14.4 16. 1 13.6 n.a 

37 32 45 16.9 10. 2 8.4 n.a 
11,834 | 11,101 | 14, 695 12.7 11.3 9.5 na 
66 220 66 175 210 24.0 27.8 21.4 20.7 
156 53 247 5.7 3.0 2.3 4.6 
133 151 224 21.3 11.7 l 15. 6 

9 4 13 5.2 n.a 

18 6 5 ee 4.0 n.a 

1, 390 1, 292 336 10.3 & 6 1 
22,942 | 14,049 | 21, 097 3.0 10.3 4.5 5.6 
33, 320 | 27,100 | 22, 521 10.5 19.7 ae n. a 
3, 4438 2, 742 3, O77 n. a LO. 5 6.3 n. a, 
2, 631 3, 607 3, 026 n.a 26.9 25.7 26.5 
701 1, 128 599 n.@ 23.6 19.3 12.2 
26,140 | 18,635 | 15,816 n.a m3. 2 12.6 12.2 
33, 944 | 68,715 | 83,929 n.a 24.6 31.2 25.9 
4, 661 5,050 | 14,752 n. a 39.5 24.7 n. a 
7,415 6,961 | 11, 008 5.6 10.0 6.3 11.3 
10, 272 5, 926 6, 934 2.5 1.7 9 4 
151 127 310 2.7 1.8 1.5 2.9 
7 20 12 2. 1 3 d 3 
24 15 29 1.2 7 4 .6 
303 400 433 38.8 24.8 28.9 25. 7 
26 25 3 2.2 2.8 2 2.8 

1, 258 1, 832 1,727 25.3 14.0 17.9 n. a. 
31,717 | 30,149 | 43, 129 33.8 40.1 5 40.3 
i, 202 1, O82 1, 693 1.4 1.8 1.3 2.2 
facture of cans) represent production. Exports are 


packers or cannery type cans. 

7 Shipments represent production. 

48 Exports include hand-operated dies which are not 
included in production; data on files and saws in 1947 
are shown on page 6 of the Aug. 6, 1951, issue of FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY; later production data for these 
items are not available. 

’ Exports exclude the small item of 
ms anufac tured products 

‘© Total production includes primary production from 
domestic and foreign ores and secondary production from 
old scrap including imported scrap. 

‘| Primary production from domestic and foreign ores 

82 Exports consist largely of imported copper which 
has been refined in the United States; data exclude 
insulated copper wire and other manufactured products. 

58 Refined primary production from domestic and 
foreign ores. 

4 Total production includes primary production and 
pig lead recovered from scrap, largely from old scrap; 
antimonial lead is excluded 

6 Primary slab zine production from domestic and 
foreign ores; secondary production from old serap zine 
is relatively small. 

56 Production data cover appliances of standard size 
only. For the years 1949-51 manufacturers’ sales rep- 
resent production. 

5? Data for 1939 include mine and industrial as well as 
railway type locomotives. 

58 Production data exclude rebuilt machines and ma- 
chines designed primarily for home workshops, labora- 
tories, etc. 

* Beginning July 1, 
category items. 

6° Data for 1939 include petroleum refining as well as 
oilfield machinery. 

61 Production data in 1949-1950 include a small quantity 
of card clothing; this item is not covered in exports. 

62 Shipments of the industry including a small amount 
of secondary products, represent production in 1949 and 
1950, 

63 Exports include used and rebuilt typewriters. 

“In 1950 production data include a small quantity of 
engraver’s materials and equipment; these items are not 
included in exports. 

65 Includes both farm and nonfarm tractors except that 
garden tractors are not included in 1951 production data; 
farm tractors are not available separately in export sta- 
tistics. Export data exclude used tractors except in 1939. 

66 Excludes tractors of 95 drawbar horsepower and over 
exported after April 1949. 

’ Exports include motor vehicles shipped as parts for 
assembly abroad. 

6 Includes motor benzene. 


ores and also 


1950, excludes exports of special 


(Footnotes continued on p. 28) 
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South African Town Invites 
New U. S. Industries 


American industries seeking areas for in- 
vestment abroad are invited by the town of 
Nigel, Transvaal, South Africa, to consider 
that location as a possible site for the es- 
tablishment of branch plants or new 
operations. 

Representatives of Nigel, which is situated 
approximately 40 miles southeast of Johan- 
nesburg, believe that the town is advan- 
tageously located, citing its good road- and 
rail-transport facilities to all parts of the 
Union of South Africa, proximity to the con- 
centrated consuming market of the Wit- 
watersrand, low land values and abundant 
room for expansion, and good supplies of 
water, electric power, and native labor. 

Literature describing the area’s facilities 
is available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Inquiries for further information are 
invited by the Town Clerk, Nigel, Transvaal, 
South Africa. 


Capetown Plans to 
Construct New Dam 


The Municipality of Capetown, South 
Africa, reportedly contemplates the construc- 
tion of an earth-type dam at Wemmer’s 
Hoek, in connection with which it is antici- 
pated that a call for bids will be issued during 
July, with bids to be opened the end of 
August 1952. The City Council of Capetown 
envisages starting actual construction of the 
dam early in 1953 to permit completion by 
1956. 

The primary purpose of the dam is to aug- 
ment Capetown’s water resources, which are 
said to be falling below minimum require- 
ments of the expanding municipal area. 
Present facilities are reported to be sufficient 
to supply approximately 23,000,000 gallons 
of water daily; the projected Wemmer’s Hoek 
dam is expected to supply 33,000,000 gallons 
per day, of which 20,000,000 gallons will be 
available for the City of Capetown, the re- 
mainder being used to irrigate the Paarl 
Valley and for other purposes. Total cost 
of the project is estimated roughly at 
$17,000,000. 

A copy of a preliminary report, giving 
general description of the dam, its location, 
available labor, and other factors, is obtain- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Contractors having an interest in this 
project, who wish to receive the specifications 
when issued, may write to the City Engineer, 
City Hall, Capetown, South Africa. 


Capital Sought by 
French Manufacturer 


A French company, Société Provengale de 
Constructions Métallique (S. P. C. M.), is 
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interested in negotiating with an American 
firm for the investment in the former’s 
enterprise of capital, equipment, patents, 
and techniques to permit modernization of 
plant and equipment and expansion of 
operations. 

This firm now engages in various activi- 
ties, including structural-steel construction, 
sheet-iron works, forging, cast-iron and 
bronze foundry, tooling, mechanics, railway- 
car repair, electrical work, and shipbuilding 
and repair. The latter operation is said to 
be considerably hampered owing to lack of 
space, and any capital investment would be 
utilized in part to establish a shipyard. In 
addition, the firm wishes to begin manu- 
facturing tractors, for which it reports a 
demand. 


pein 


j WORLD TRADE LEADS 
Be 


== Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Further information is available from 
S. P. C. M., 37, Avenue Francois Cuzin, Toulon 
(Var), France. 


French Food Canner Seeks 
Aid for Plant Expansion 


Conserveries Jean Teste, in France, a con- 
cern that engages in candy making and food 
canning, reportedly wishes to obtain United 
States capital and technical processes, with 
a view to improving production and in- 
stalling a chilling chamber. In return, the 
company offers royalties, a share in the 
profits, company, stock, or other mutually 
satisfactory arrangements. 

The company converts fruit into pulp at 
the rate of 30 tons daily, condenses 100 tons 





and abroad. 


on the inside front cover, for $1 each. 


Bakery Industry: 58, 61. 
Beauty Products: 1, 10. 
Bedding: 15. 

Bicycle Accessories: 29. 
Broomcorn: 53. 

Casings: 42. 

Chemical Products: 6, 17, 19, 55, 57. 
Clothing: 33, 59. 
Confectionery: 25. 
Construction: 60. 

Consumer Articles: 52. 
Feedstuffs: 54. 

Foodstuffs: 38, 47, 48, 53, 54, 56. 
Glassware: 49. 

Hair (Animal): 24. 
Handicraft Articles: 37. 
Hardware: 2, 12, 31, 43, 64. 
Household Appliances: 8, 30. 
Industrial Engineering: 57. 
Ingots (Copper and Lead): 40. 
Insecticides: 19. 

Latex: 32. 

Leather Goods: 23, 41. 





Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 
Detailed information on trading conditions is available from the 
Department’s Office of International Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, and may be obtainec upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through the Field Offices listed 
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Textiles: 16, 21, 35, 48, 51. 
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of tomatoes per day, and makes 800 to 1,000 
kilograms of cherry jam per day. For this 
purpose, its factory covering 1,800 sq. meters 
is equipped with a tunnel for dehydration 
and confectionery, and has a wrapping de- 
partment, mechanical workshops, and areas 
for making condensed tomato juice, canned 
fruits, and the like. 

Interested parties may obtain further in- 
formation by writing direct to Conserveries 
Jean Teste, Route de Carpentras, Caromb 
(Vaucluse), France. 


U. S. Capital Invited for 
Mexican Hotel Enterprise 


United States capital investment in hotel 
enterprises in Mexico is invited by Lucas de 
Palacio, Jr., a real-estate broker in Mexico 
City. Mr. de Palacio reportedly specializes 
in hotel properties, and currently has a new 
12-story building located on the Paseo de la 
Reforma, conveniently near the downtown 
area. This property is offered under a 20- 
year lease at 1,200,000 pesos per year. 

The structure, which reportedly comprises 
236,808 square feet of floor space, is now 
being completed and has never been occu- 
pied. The 12 floors are supplemented by a 
mezzanine, as well as a basement for park- 
ing; and there are three passenger elevators 
and one service elevator. The building in- 
cludes 288 rooms with private bath and 20 
suites consisting of drawing room, bedroom, 
and bath. Lobby, dining room, kitchen, bar, 
and stores, will be on the ground floor, and 
stores and concessions will be on the mez- 
zanine. 

Mr. de Palacio states that he can develop 
other possibilities in the hotel field in Mexi- 
can resort areas. Meanwhile, he invites in- 
quiries on the foregoing addressed to him 
at Nazas 72-2, Mexico, D. F. 


U. S. Collaboration Invited 
By French Manufacturer 


A partnership arrangement with an Amer- 
ican textile manufacturer is desired by a 
French clothing manufacturer who special- 
izes in weaving, finishing, and dyeing and 
manufacturing quality clothing and fabrics. 
Object of such an arrangement would be to 
permit expansion of present operations. 

This company, Tricoteries de Chaligny, has 
a plant in eastern France, about 10 miles 
from the important industrial center of 
Nancy. The plant itself reportedly covers 
34,460 square feet of a 150,800-sq. ft. lot avail- 
able for expansion. It is located opposite a 
railroad station, and the Moselle River, which 
is navigable for barges, runs alongside. La- 
bor is said to be readily available locally. 

Correspondence concerning this proposal 
may be directed to Tricoteries de Chaligny, 
Neuves-Maisons (Meurthe & Moselle), France. 


New Agency to Promote 
Shipping Services 


The Port of San Francisco has opened an 
agency in the United Kingdom for the pur- 
pose of expanding shipping services and for- 
eign trade between the Port of San Francisco, 
Calif., and the United Kingdom and conti- 
nental Europe. 

Since the end of World War II there has 
been an effort on the part of American port 
Officials and foreign trade interests on the 
Pacific Coast to develop trade with Europe 
to replace the traffic lost with the Orient. 

In addition to Port interests, the agency 
also will solicit traffic for the San Francisco 
Foreign Trade Zone. 

Interested firms are invited to correspond 
with the State Board of Harbor Commis- 
sioners, Ferry Building, San Francisco, Calif., 
or with Mr. W. Hall, managing director, W. 
Hall & Co. (London), Ltd., Aston House, 29 
Rood Lane, London, E. C. 3, England. 
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Newly Designed Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly To Appear 
Next Week 


A new Foreicn ComMeERCE WEEKLY, 
providing a better, faster, lower-cost 
business service for operating exporters, 
importers, and others actively engaged 
in world trade, will make its first appear- 
ance next week. 

Changed in almost every respect ex- 
cept name, the official publication of 
the Office of International Trade will be 
prepared more quickly, printed on 
higher-speed presses, and sent by first- 
class mail to insure faster delivery to 
you. 

On July 7, and once a week thereafter, 
Foreicn CoMMERCE WEEKLY will bring 
you more world trade information, ar- 
ranged more conveniently, and _pre- 
sented in more readable form. 

News will be grouped in 10 depart- 
ments. Items of major interest will be 
highlighted by news-style headlines. 
Larger, easier-to-read type will be used 
throughout the magazine. Bound in a 
redesigned cover, weekly issues will 
range from 32 to 40 pages. 

Savings resulting from the new pro- 
duction process will be passed on to 
ForeIcN COMMERCE WEEKLY readers in 
the form of a 61 percent reduction in 
subscription rates. For domestic orders, 
the yearly rate will be cut from $9 to 
$3.50, and for foreign orders from $12 
to $4.50. Subscriptions previously en- 
tered at the old rate will be extended in 
relation to their unexpired terms. The 
price of single copies will be reduced 
from 20 cents to 10 cents. 

New subscriptions may be placed di- 
rect with the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., or with Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. 











New Cement Plant 
Planned for Uruguay 


The Administracién Nacional de Combus- 
tibles, Alcohol y Portland (A. N.C. A.P.), Uru- 
guay, reportedly plans to purchase complete 
machinery, equipment, accessories, and the 
like, for a new portland-cement plant. Bids 
covering this procurement, as well as for the 
assembling or technical supervision thereof, 
will be accepted until October 1, 1952. 

The new plant is to have a production ca- 
pacity of 300 metric tons per 24 hours, and a 
minimum annual output of 90,000 tons. 
Buildings and other installations are to be 
planned to permit future enlargement of the 
plant to produce 600 or more tons per 24 
hours, merely by the addition of machinery 
and equipment. It is understood that A. N. 
C. A. P. intends to invest approximately 10,- 
000,000 pesos in this plant. 

A. N.C. A. P. by a special law, is authorized 
to manufacture and distribute cement for 
public works only. Until now, the Ad- 
ministraci6n has not manufactured cement, 
but has distributed locally manufactured ce- 
ment and occasionally imported for public 
works. The new plant is intended to supply 
all requirements for public works. 

Specifications, in Spanish, are obtainable 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent direct to Administra- 
ci6n Nacional de Combustibles Alcohol y 
Portland, Casilla de Correo 1090, Montevideo, 
Uruguay. 





Tea and Silk Offered 


for Export by Iran 


The Plan Organization, Iran, recently has 
announced the availability for export of si} 
fabrics, raw silk, and cocoons, as well as 
Iranian tea. Stocks of all kinds of silk fab. 
rics dyed and printed at the Plan Organiza. 
tion’s Silk and Cocoon Co. total about 300,- 
000 meters, and stocks of all kinds of raw 
silk (plain) are about 500,000 meters. Stocks 
of cocoons of all kinds are 300 tons. 

Exports of tea will be handled by the Plan 
Organization’s Tea Co., and the following 
types and quantities are available: (1) Zarrin 
(super quality), (golden), consisting of 
Ghalam (rolled leaf), Shekasteh (broken), 
Barouti (dust), approximately 500 tons; ang 
(2) first grade Ghalam, Shekasteh, or Barouti 
approximately 3,500 tons. 

Further information and samples of these 
products are available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. s. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Interested importers may communicate 
with the Plan Organization’s Tea Co. or the 
Silk and Cocoon Co., both Tehran, Iran. 


Equipment for Brazilian 
Electrification Plan 


Bids are invited by the Comissfio Estadual] 
de Energia Elétrica (CEEE-State Power Com- 
mission), Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil, covering 
the supply of wire-drawing and wire-insulat- 
ing machinery, and machinery for making 
copper cable. This equipment is required in 
connection with the electrification project 
of the State of Rio Grande do Sul. 

A copy of the bidding invitation (in Portu- 
guese) is available on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C, 

Offers should be sent direct to the 
Comissao Estadual de Energia Eléctrica, Porto 
Alegre, Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. 


Power Station Equipment 
Needed by Pakistan 


American manufacturers are invited by the 
Government of Pakistan to bid on the supply 
of equipment for the Power Station at Kur- 
ram Garhi in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. This procurement includes turbines, 
alternators, automatic gates, power station 
switchboard, cables, station transformers, 
switchgear, power-house crane, and upstream 
gates. Bids, which will be received in Kara- 
chi until August 4, 1952, may be for all or 
part of the equipment. 

A copy of the specifications is available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Bids should be sent in duplicate direct to 
the Director General, Department of Supply 
and Development (Supply Wing), Frere 
Road, Karachi, Pakistan. 


Licensing Opportunities 
(In the United States) 


1. France—Laboratoires Claire Saint Jean 
(manufacturer of scientific products and 
cosmetics), 60 rue Jouffroy, Paris 17eme, 
offers licenses, patents, and formulas to an 
American firm for the manufacture of the 
following products: (1) A preparation, avail- 
able in cream, powder, and liquid form, used 
as a protection against radio-activity, sun- 
stroke, mosquito and snake bites, and burns: 
(2) “Ultranium,” an apparatus using super- 
sonic irradiations for mass sterilization of 
milk, destruction of parasites in flour, use in 
hospitals, etc., and having therapeutic value 
for medical treatment of acne, neuralgia, 
phlebitis, and nephralgia; (3) “Serojuvene” 
serum used for wrinkles and crow’s feet; 
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(4) “Collyre” eye drops; 
nail polish. 

2. France—Société Industrielle d’Embal- 
Jage Métallique Hirschfeld Fréres (manufac- 
turer of metal containers and packing 
crates), 13 a Bd. du Président Wilson, Stras- 
pourg (Bas-Rhin), ‘is interested in licensing 
an American firm to manufacture a patented 
spout, designed for drums, cans, and con- 
tainers of all kinds, and attached without 
welding, soldering, or contacting the con- 
tents of the container. The latter feature 
guarantees an absolutely watertight con- 
nection, according to the firm. 

3. France—Ferdinand Michel (consulting 
engineer, inventor), 1 Chemin de Raguse, 
Marseille 13 (Bouches-du-Rhone), is inter- 
ested in licensing American firms for the 
manufacture and distribution in the United 
States of an automatic taper, adaptable to 
any lathe, regardless of its condition of wear 
and without affecting the accuracy of pre- 
vious performances. Firm maintains its re- 
producer attachment can taper to any angle, 
0° to 90°, in any direction, working on the 
external or internal faces, thus producing 
either journals, bores, or plane surfaces; an 
adjustable vernier of 1/50 enables the work- 
man to make grooves, shoulders, hollows, 
etc., on cylindrical or conical work pieces, 
with accuracy and without stopping lathe; 
also, the sliding rule, graduated in milli- 
meters, is an actual depth gage. All these 
operations are said to reduce the machining 
time considerably. 

4. Italy—S. R. L. Chimical (manufacturer 
of pharmaceutical specialties), 8 Piazza 
Amedeo, Naples, is interested in licensing a 
competent American pharmaceutical con- 
cern for the production of a reportedly new 
patented medicine known as Sistosan, used 
to prevent hemorrhages of all kinds. Litera- 
ture (in English) may be obtained from the 
Italian firm on request. 

5. Italy—Colorificio Sammarinese S/A 
(manufacturer of paints and varnishes, and 
washing and toilet soaps), Dogana, Repub- 
blica di San Marino, offers patents, processes, 
and techniques to an American firm for the 
manufacture of a special opaque enamel for 
walls and an automobile enamel. 

6. Italy—“L. A. S. T. I.” (Laboratorio 
Sperimentale per lo Studio e la Realizzazione 
dei Trovati Industriali), (experimental lab- 
oratory for research and sale of industrial 
inventions; owner of patented processes), 27 
Via Federico Stibbert, Florence, is interested 
in licensing an American firm for the use of 
a special process relating to the printing and 
coloring of glass and fiber fabrics. Firm 
states its process permits coloring, printing, 
or metalizing of fabrics in such a manner 
that the dyes employed cannot be affected by 
washing, sunlight, or heat under 752° F.; 
also, the color is applied with normal spray- 
ing equipment, which protects the glass 
fiber by covering it with a fine film of metal- 
lic oxide which adheres very closely to the 
glass surface. 

7. Italy—Alessandro Quercetti (manufac- 
turer of mechanical toys), 64 bis Corso 
Casale, Turin, is interested in licensing an 
American firm, against royalty payments, 
with its patent for the production in the 
United States of a galloping toy horse with 
rider; the horse’s body is made of fabric- 
covered plastic, and the rider is a gaily 
colored small stuffed doll. Firm indicates 
that the galloping movement is produced 
not by levers or special mechanisms which 
would throw the horse’s body out of shape, 
but by clockwork which permits the horse 
to gallop for 10 or 12 yards. Illustrated 
leaflet (in Italian and English) available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

8. Sweden—Ardo Svenska Forsiljnings AB 
(manufacturer), Chapmansgatan 3, Stock- 
holm, desires to enter into a licensing agree- 
ment with American firms for the production 
in the United States of the “Ardo” kerosene 
pressure cooking range, designed with the 
following automatic features: (1) Automatic 


and (5) perfumed 
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ignition of the kerosene vaporizer; (2) auto- 
matic opening of the fuel supply at the right 
moment; (3) automatic closing of the fuel 
supply if the flame is inadvertently extin- 
guished (e. g. by boiling over or by a draft); 
(4) complete safety in handling; and (5) 
economy of operation. Descriptive, illus- 
trated literature available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

(Previously announced in FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, June 16, 1952.) 


(In Foreign Countries) 


9. Austria—Zellenka and Co. (manufac- 
turer of chemical technical products), 15 
Laende, Vienna XIX, seeks licensing arrange- 
ment with an American firm for the produc- 
tion of drilling mud fluids. 

10. France—Laboratoires Claire Saint Jean 
(manufacturer of scientific products and 
cosmetics), 60 rue Jouffroy, Paris 17eme, 
wishes to obtain United States licenses, 
patents, formulas, and capital for the manu- 
facture of scientific products and cosmetics. 
Firm’s equipment includes six homogenizers 
and mixers, two agitators, bottle-filling ma- 
chines, electric ovens for tests, and all neces- 
sary laboratory apparatus. 

11. France—Etablissements Georges Hec- 
quet (manufacturer of molasses and raisin 
pulp food for cattle), Rue Calquiéres-Basse, 
Pezenas (Herault), wishes to obtain United 
States machinery, processes, and techniques 
for the extraction of oil from raisin seeds, 
suitable for the manufacture of paints, 
varnishes, and soaps. 

12. Italy—Guido Balistreri (manufacturer 
of locks), 9 Viale Mafredo Fanti, Florence, 
is interested in being licensed by an Ameri- 
can firm for the manufacture and distribu- 
tion in Italy and other European countries of 
safety locks (similar to Yale type) and other 
efficient types of locks. 

13. Italy—Angelo Ciaudano (manufacturer 
of refrigerating equipment and advertising 
apparatus), Via Fagnano 3, Turin, is in- 
terested in obtaining United States patents, 
techniques, machinery, equipment, and 
capital for the manufacture of refrigeration 
equipment for retailing cold beverages. 

14. Italy—Colorificio (Sammarinese S/A 
(manufacturer of paints and varnishes, and 
washing and toilet soaps), Dogana, Repub- 
blica di San Marino, wishes to obtain United 
States patents, processes, and techniques for 
the manufacture of luminous anti-acid, anti- 
alkali, and marine paints and enamels. Al- 
ternatively, firm would be interested in im- 
porting such products. 

15. Italy—A. Fantoni & G. Pofferi “Piuma- 
flex’? (manufacturer of innerspring and other 
mattresses and springs), 2 Via Ca’ Selvatica, 
Bologna, is interested in obtaining, under a 
licensing arrangement with an American 
firm, patents, processes, and techniques for 
the manufacture of innerspring, coil spring, 
and pocket spring mattresses. Firm is pre- 
pared to purchase the necessary machinery 
for this type of production. 

16. Italy—Lucenova (manufacturer of 
lampshades and lamps), 7ir Borgo Pinti, 
Florence, is interested in obtaining United 
States patents for plastic materials other 
than type with plain or granulated surface, 
or special textiles suitable for lampshades. 

17. Italy—Laboratorio Chimico Farmaceu- 
tico G. Nistri (manufacturer of medicinal 
products), Via Sighieri 13, Pisa, is interested 
in being licensed by an American firm for the 
manufacture and distribution in Italy of 
chemical, pharmaceutical, and allied prod- 
ucts. Depending upon proposals, firm wishes 
to obtain patents, processes, laboratory 
equipment, and necessary capital, as well as 
act as agent for medicinal products. 

18. Italy—Prof. Girolamo Pagliano S. p. A. 
(manufacturer of pharmaceuticals and me- 
dicinal products), Via Pandolfini 20, Florence, 
is interested in being licensed by American 
concerns with patents, processes, and tech- 
niques for the manufacture and distribu- 


tion in Italy of pharmaceuticals and me- 
dicinal products. 

19. Italy—S. A. R. I. A. F., Societa Romag- 
nola Industrie Agricolo Farmaceutiche 
(manufacturer of agricultural insecticides) , 
2 via S. Silvestro, Faenza, Ravenna, is inter- 
ested in obtaining (depending on specific 
proposals), capital, patents, laboratory 
equipment, and machinery for the produc- 
tion of agricultural insecticides and chem- 
icals. 

20. Mezico—Eugenio Talleri y Cia., 
Sucesores (Mosaicos Modernos, S. A.), (im- 
porter, wholesaler, and manufacturer of 
tiles, paints, brushes, hardware), Avenida 16 
de Septiembre No. 66, Apartado 1116, Mexico, 
D. F., seeks arrangement, on a royalty basis, 
with United States paint manufacturer for 
the use of the latest paint processes. 

21. Morocco (French)—Societé S. E. F. 
I. T. A. (manufacturer of wool fabrics, 
blankets, yarns, carpets, etc.), Route 
d’Agourai, km 2, Boite postale 34, Meknes, is 
interested in obtaining processes and tech- 
niques for improving the production of wool 
and cotton fabrics, particularly the manu- 
facture of a wool-finish, unshrinkable cot- 
ton fabric. 

22. Union of South Africa—The Durban 
Bag Co. (Pty) Ltd. (manufacturer of hessian 
and cotton bags), Teakwood Road, Jacobs, 
Natal, wishes to manufacture under license 
any products suitable for packing purposes. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


23. Egypt—Zannis Frangakis (importer, 
agent, wholesaler, retailer of stationery and 
gifts; manufacturer, exporter of Egyptian 
fancy leather goods), 22 Boulevard Saad 
Zaghloul, Alexandria, offers on an outright 
sales basis first-quality leather wallets of 
American style, 400 boxcalf leather, and 100 
morocco leather, 9’’ long, 33%’’ wide, 414’’ 
long when folded. 

24. Egypt — Christodoulou - Petropoulos 
(exporter of raw wool, animal hair, and wool 
wastes) , 46 Avenue Fouad ler, Alexandria, of- 
fers on an outright sale basis first-quality 
goat hair, 30 metric tons, pulled, 15 metric 
tons, clipped; and buffalo hair, 30 metric 
tons, pulled. Firm states hair is 50 percent 
black, and 50 percent colored, packed sepa- 
rately. 

25. Germany—A. Behn & Sohn & Co. (ex- 
port merchant, wholesaler), 41-45 Wahm- 
strasse, Leubeck, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for high-grade quality Leubeck march- 
pane and sweets, including marchpane fig- 
ures, fruits and cakes, as well as marchpane 
with and without cholocate icing. Firm 
states it will forward samples free of charge, 
and it further reports that some samples are 
available from Mr. Arthur R. Embden, 6706 
Colgate Avenue, Los Angeles 48, California. 
Firm would appreciate pertinent shipping 
instructions. 

26. Germany—Richard Gastl, Maschinen- 
bau (manufacturer, exporter), 209f Ebers- 
berger Strasse, Markt Schwaben/Obb., Bava- 
ria, has available for export and seeks agent 
for high-speed metal shapers (bench- and 
floor-type). Shipping instructions desired. 
Descriptive leaflet (in German) available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

27. Germany—lIdarer Edelstein, G. m. b. H. 
(exporter, wholesaler), 156 MHauptstrasse, 
Idar-Oberstein, offers on an outright sale 
basis high-quality synthetic stones for tech- 
nical purposes (bearings), as well as syn- 
thetic, semiprecious, and precious gems in 
all forms and colors for jewelry. Firm states 
samples will be sent to interested American 
importers. 

28. Germany—Vereinigte Ultramarinfabri- 
ken A. G., vorm. Leverkus, Zeltner & Con- 
sorten (manufacturer, exporter), 85/87 
Hohenzollernring, Koeln/Rhein., offers on an 
outright sale basis ultramarine pigments. 
Set of descriptive leaflets available on a loan 
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basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

29. Germany—Joseph Mueller, Presswerk 
& Metallwarenfabrik (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), 14 Ziegelsteinstrasse, Nuernberg, 
Bavaria, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
bicycle accessories, including headlights, re- 
flectors, stoplights, bells, and French horns. 

30. Germany—"“ROENGLER” Robert En- 
gler (manufacturer, exporter), 106 Schalker- 
strasse, Gelsenkirchen, offers on an outright 
sale basis 600 monthly of electric steam 
irons. Firm states “Roengler” electric steam 
iron is applicable to both direct and alter- 
nating current, and has the very low power 
consumption of 380 watts. Pertinent ship- 
ping instructions desired. Set of leaflets (in 
German and English) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

31. Germany—Hans Scheitter, Inh. Max 
Scheitter (manufacturer, exporter), 16 Augs- 
burger Strasse, Krumbach/Schwaben, Ba- 
varia, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
builder’s and furniture hardware. Firm 
would appreciate shipping instructions. 

32. Germany—Michael Schreiber, Gummi- 
warenfabrik (manufacturer, exporter), 4 
Koelner Tor, Dusseldorf-Gerresheim, offers 
on an outright sale basis 2,000 kilograms 
monthly of fine and ultra-fine later threads 
and bands (chains or ready spooled) for 
materials, clothing, and hosiery. Samples 
of latex bands available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

33. Germany—Friedrich Schwenkner 
(manufacturer, exporter), Rinteln-Moellen- 
beck, offers on an outright sale basis non- 
inflammable, waterproof, and _  acidproof 
wearing apparel for professional and handi- 
craft trades. Pertinent shipping instruc- 
tions desired. Price list (in German) avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

34. Germany—Dr. Stotz & Sohn G. m. Db. 
H., Kuehlmoebelfabrik/Innausbau, 7-11 Bin- 
nenstrasse, Dusseldorf, has available for ex- 
port 50 units monthly of refrigerators, as 
well as combined radio, refrigerator, and bar. 
Pertinent shipping instructions desired. Set 
of leaflets (in German) with price informa- 
tion available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

35. Ireland (Northern)—The Blackstaff 
Flax Spinning & Weaving Co. Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), 77 Springfield Road, Belfast, 
wishes to export and seeks agent in Hono- 
lulu for handkerchief and dress linens, linen 
suitings, bleached and cream art linens, 
tailor’s linen canvas, linen sheets and pil- 
lowcases, and fancy linens. 

36. Italy—Boschi, Cinelli & Pasquali (man- 
ufacturer), 91 via delle Panche, Florence, 
offers on an outright sale basis tertile comb- 
ing machines, agricultural machines (moto- 
cultivators), and synthetic resin stamped 
articles, including bakelite stamped material 
for industrial and household uses. 

37. Italy—Fratelli Busca (export mer- 
chant), 88 via Coluccio Salutati, Florence, 
offers on an outright sale basis all kinds of 
handicraft articles. 

38. Italy—Societaé Mercantile Genovese, 
S. r. l. (importer, exporter), 2/48, Twelfth 
Floor, Via G. D’Annunzio, Genoa, has avail- 
able for export first-quality canned tomatoes 
(peeled whole), packed in cans of 244 pounds 
and 600 grams. Although firm offers the 
commodity on an outright sale basis, it is 
prepared to appoint an American agent who 
has had experience in this line. 

39. Italy—-ORMAS (manufacturer, im- 
porter, wholesaler), 130 Corso Casale, Turin, 
offers to export and seeks agent for high- 

grade screw taps and cutting dies in unlim- 
ited quantities. 

40. Mezico—A. Montiel y Cia (commission 
merchant, exporter, wholesaler), San Miguel 
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52, Coyoacan, Mexico, D. F., offers on an 
outright sale basis 500 tons monthly each of 
copper and lead ingots, 99.9 percent grade, 
and approximately 45 kilograms per ingot. 

41. Morocco—Isaac E. Benatar (export 
merchant, wholesaler), Calle Correos 12, 
Tangier, offers on an outright sale basis good- 
quality Moroccan leather goods, including 
hassocks, wallets, cigarette cases, handbags, 
and dolls. Local quality inspection avail- 
able through Lloyd’s Agent and Société 
Générale de Surveillance S. A. at purchaser’s 
expense. 

42. Netherlands—J. E. Donker (export 
merchant), 19 Papegaaienlaan, Wassenaar, 
offers on an outright sale basis first-quality, 
unbleached natural casings, sheep and other, 
16 mm. and upward. Firm states that vet- 
erinary inspection would be available in 
Morocco or France, according to customer’s 
desire. 

43. Netherlands — Handelmaatschappij 
Evenblij N. V. (importer, exporter, agent), 
Leidsestraat 106-108, Amsterdam-C, has 
available for export Chemtons ‘“Quickonize” 
concentration, a liquid cleanser and polisher 
for cars, motors, and airplanes. Firm states 
fat, dirt, grease, and rust are quickly and 
entirely removed with this cleanser, and 
that washing and polishing take place at 
the same time. Descriptive information 
available on request from the Commercial 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

44. Netherlands—Nederlandsche Export 
Papier Fabriek N. V. (manufacturer, export 
merchant), 179 Tollensstraat, Nijmegen, 
wishes to export and seeKs agent for good- 
quality paper and paper goods, including 
towels, handkerchiefs, drip mats (made from 
cellulose waddings), crepe toilet paper, fancy 
crepe paper, shelf paper (white, damask, or 
printed), doilies, paper rolls for adding ma- 
chines, Christmas decorating material, flimsy 
paper, and wrapping paper (white or 
printed). 

45. Spain—J. Y. G. Valls y Cia. Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer), Calle Herrero 6, Castellon, de- 
sires to export and seeks agent for first- and 
second-class white and colored glazed wall 
tiles in all sizes and shapes. Firm states 
tiles are made of clay and covered with a 
bright, hard enamel. 

46. Sweden—Alvesta Finmekaniska AB 
(manufacturer, exporter), 5 Brogatan, 
Malmo, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
“Victory” spinning reel of first-class Swedish 
manufacture, 5,000 spinning reels available. 
Pertinent shipping instructions desired by 
firm. Sample of reel with price information 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


47. Belgian—J. & F. Van Den Brande & 
Van Sand, S. P .R. L. (importer, manufac- 
turer, wholesaler), 5-7 Hofstraat, Antwerp, 
seeks direct purchase quotations, c. i. f. Ant- 
werp, for first-quality salted horse meat in 
barrels, the average weight of each cut of 
meat being approximately 10 pounds. 

48. Indonesia—International Indenting & 
Broking Association “INDENTAS” (indenters, 
brokers), 883A Djalan Tundjungan, Post Box 
Simpang 10, Surabaya, wishes to purchase 
American teztiles, as well as wheat flour 
packed in bags of 50 pounds to withstand 
pilferage. 

49. Morocco—Isaac E. Benatar (importing 
distributor), Calle Correos 12, Tangier, wishes 
direct purchase quotations and agency for 
factory rejects of glassware. 

50. Syria—Abdallah and Michel Salhani 
(manufacturer of macaroni and similar prod- 
ucts), Bab Charki Street, Damascus, seeks 
direct purchase quotations for one wrapping 
machine, driven by electric current (3-phase, 
50 cycles, 220 volts) for packing and labeling 
macaroni and similar products of 1, 2, and 
12 pounds per package, with output of one- 
half metric ton per hour. 











51. Union of South Africa—The Durban 
Bag Co. (Pty.) Ltd. (manufacturer of hessian 
and cotton bags), Teakwood Road, Jacobs, 
Natal, wishes to obtain quotations from 
American manufacturers of paper yarn ang 
cotton mesh fabrics suitable for making into 
bags. Firm desires fabric in 32’’ widths, ang 
suggests quotations be submitted on ac. ang 
f. Durban basis for fabric packed in export 
bales. If possible, 2-yard-long samples in 
full width should accompany the quotations. 
Set of samples of materials desired is avail- 
able on a loan basis from the Commercia] 
Intelligence Division, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Report being prepared. 


Agency Opportunities 


52. Canada—Rexel Products of Canada Ltd. 
(importing distributor), 49 Niagara Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, seeks agency for consumer 
articles sold through drug stores, hardware 
stores, groceries, or stationers to complement 
a line of cellulose tape, friction tape, and 
office supplies. 

53. Cuba—Amado M. Azcoitia (broker), 
Edificio “Suarez”, Baratillo Num. 9, Depar- 
tamento Num. 406, Habana, wishes agency for 
broomcorn and pork products. 

54. Israel—Walter Byk (manufacturer's 
agent, commission merchant, broker), 33 
Yehuda Halevi Street, P. O. Box 1615, Tel 
Aviv, desires agency for bulk quantities of 
wheat and rye, as well as oilseeds and oilcake, 
fish and meat meal, and fodder. 

55. Italy—S. A. R. I. A. F. Societa Roma- 
gnola Industrie Agricole Farmaceutiche (im- 
porter, manufacturer of chemical products 
for agricultural use), 2 via S. Silvestro, 
Faenza, is interested in being appointed 
representative or selling agent and distribu- 
tor in Italy for an American producer of 
chemicals for agricultural use. 

56. Netherlands—“HOZEAM” (Holland 
Zuid Europa Agenturen), (commission mer- 
chant), 1 Kon. Julianalaan, Voorburg, The 
Hague. wishes agency for citrus fruits from 
California, such as oranges, lemons, and 
grapefruit. 


Foreign Visitors 


57. Argentina—Ing. Teodoro E. Cromberg, 
representing Dr. Teodoro Cromberg & Cia. 
S. R. L. (importer, exporter, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), Carlos Calvo 638, Buenos 
Aires, is interested in obtaining new connec- 
tions for chemical and pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. Also, visitor has expressed an interest 
in the industrial engineering field. Sched- 
uled to arrive the middle of July, via Miami, 
for a visit of 2 months. United States 
address: Consulate General of Argentina, 12 
West Fifty-sixth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Jersey City, Newark, 
Elizabeth, Philadelphia, and Trenton. 

58. Australia—Wilfred McCloud, represent- 
ing Automatic Bread Baking Co. Ltd. (Abbco 
Bread Co. Pty. Ltd), (retailer, manufacturer), 
Balmain Road, Leichhardt, Sydney, is inter- 
ested in new techniques in bread making 
and wishes to visit United States bakeries. 
Scheduled to arrive July 15, via New York, 
for a visit of 4 weeks. In the absence of a 
United States address, correspondence should 
be directed to the visitor’s firm in Australia. 
Itinerary: Philadelphia, Washington, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 

59. Australia—Jack Bercove, representing 
Gross Hosiery Pty. Ltd. (importer, exporter, 
manufacturer), 586 Swanston Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria, is interested in the latest 
developments, methods, production, and 
efficiency in the manufacture of hosiery, in- 
cluding men’s and children’s socks; knitwear; 
men’s and women’s underwear. Scheduled 
to arrive in July or August, via New York, for 
a visit of 6 weeks. United States address: 
c/o Australian Trade Commissioner, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York and Washington, D. C. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


‘TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH FINLAND 


Argentina and Finland signed on March 
28, 1952, an additional protocol to the com- 
mercial and financial agreement of July 8, 
1948, as amended by the additional protocol 
of March 2, 1951, states a dispatch from the 
U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 

The prctocol establishes new lists of Argen- 
tine and Finnish products which are to be 
exchanged during the year ending December 
31, 1952. the protocol becoming effective 
retroactively as from January 1, 1952. The 
lists differ from those which were in effect 
during 1951 mainly in that no values are 
assigned to the products to be exchanged. 

Finnish imports from Argentina will in- 
clude cereals, vegetable oils, hides, quebracho 
extract, fruit, and meat and méat products. 
Argentine imports from Finland will include, 
among other things, paper of all types, elec- 
tric and telecommunication equipment and 
parts, hand tools, surgical and precision 
instruments, industrial machinery, agricul- 
tural mschinery, and fishing and coastal 
vessels. 


Austria 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Further steps toward economic stabiliza- 
tion in Austria were taken during April when 
a political decision was reached between the 
coalition parties to close the large gap be- 
tween Government revenues and expendi- 
tures. Economic developments, strongly 
influenced by seasonal factors, did not indi- 
cate clearly whether Austria was achieving its 
goal of stabilization. Retail prices remained 
practically stable, while the increase in credit 
indicated some success by business in obtain- 
ing financing for increasing inventories. Al- 
though there was seasonal increase in retail 
sales, the quantity of goods sold remained 
below last year’s level. The sales difficulties 
were reflected by a slight increase in indus- 
trial production, but production continued 
high. 

MONEY AND BANKING 


Credit demands on the banking system 
caused by unpaid Government bills contrib- 
uted to an increase of 166,000,000 schillings 
of new commercial credit during April. 
There was also an increase of 35,000,000 schil- 
lings in prefinancing to continue work on 
ERP projects for which no counterpart funds 
were available. The National Bank expects 
that rediscounting of such credits will 
increase by an additional 47,000,000 schil- 
lings to bring the total to 140,000,000 schil- 
lings by the end of May. Rediscounting of 
regular commercial bills increased by 12,000- 
000 schillings. During April primary mone- 
tary circulation decreased by 27,000,000 
schillings as a result of the 97,000,000- 
schilling reduction in deposits of credit in- 
stitutions and public authorities in the 
Austrian National Bank offset by increased 
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bank-note circulation of 70,000,000 schillings. 
An additional pressure for the extension of 
credit came from manufacturers and busi- 
nessmen who wished to finance their inven- 
tories during a period when sales were 
relatively low. 


INTERNAL TRADE 


In terms of quantity, retail sales in March 
were about 94 percent of the level 1 year 
earlier. Textiles were most seriously af- 
fected, March sales being about 80 percent 
of the 1951 level but about 10 percent above 
the level in February. An increase of this 
amount ccrresponded to normal seasonal 
changes and did not necessarily indicate that 
the slump in retail trade had ended. 


PRICES 


The high level of inventories did not lead 
to significant price decreases in April. The 
cost-of-living index declined by 1.9 percent 
but retail prices decreased only fractionally, 
and the wholesale-price index increased 
slightly. The decrease in the cost of living 
reflected seasonal decreases for some fresh 
vegetables as well as temporary decreases for 
firewood and coal. The increase in whole- 
sale prices by 0.8 percent reversed the down- 
ward trend that had continued since De- 
cember. 

Since the wholesale price index only covers 
approximately 15 basic food commodities 
and 30 basic industrial raw materials, it is 
particularly sensitive to seasonal changes 
and variations in world market conditions. 
The increase during April reflected increases 
in the prices of potatoes and beef that 
were not counterbalanced by the general 
decrease in the prices of basic industrial 
materials. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


With 39,000 construction workers finding 
employment in April, unemployment de- 
creased seasonally to a total of 148,000. This 
level was a large reduction from the Febru- 
ary peak of 215,000 but was higher than the 
April 1951 level of 119,000. All sectors except 
one registered at least slight decreases in 
unemployment. The exception was textiles 
in which unemployment increased by about 
1,500. Some textile unemployment had been 
expected in 1952 as employment had in- 
creased by nearly 12,000 during the period 
from August 1950 through August 1951. The 
tight employment situation in other con- 
sumer-goods industries prevented a gradual 
shift of the textile workers to other fields. 
Austrian consumer goods have faced not 
only sales resistance on the internal market 
but have also had difficulty in finding new 
markets abroad. 


APRIL EXPORTS AND IMPORTS Down 


Austrian exports fell to $40,000,000 in 
April from $44,000,000 in March, refiecting 
among other factors import restrictions 
adopted by France and the United Kingdom. 
Imports fell to $55,000,000 in April from 
$65,000,000 in March. Thus, the trade deficit 
was $15,000,000 in April, the lowest monthly 
deficit for 1952. 

During the first quarter of the year the 
monthly trade deficit averaged $23,000,000. 
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Projected on an annual basis, this deficit 
would approximate $270,000,000. The size 
of the deficit presents a serious problem in 
view of the declining level of United States 
aid. 

The continuing deficit is particularly seri- 
ous because it occurred during a period when 
the prices of Austrian imports were falling 
relative to the prices of its export goods. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


Coal stockpiles as of April 1, 1952, were 
891,000 metric tons hard-coal equivalent, 
a 11l-percent increase over the 423,000 tons 
of April 1, 1951. 

Petroleum deliveries by the Soviets from 
the Russian-controlled oil fields were satis- 
factory in April. 

Although sales of pulp and paper on the 
domestic market remained stable in April, 
exports are estimated to have declined mate- 
rially. This drop is believed to represent a 
decrease in export values as a result of the 
sharp price reductions on the world market.— 
U. S. EmsBassy, VIENNA, May 16, 1952. 


Belgian Congo 


Economic Conditions 


FOREIGN TRADE DURING 1951 SHARPLY 
EXPANDED 


Belgian Congo’s foreign trade during 1951 
showed a sharp increase over that for the 
corresponding period of 1950, according to 
preliminary figures recently released. Ex- 
ports totaled 19,877 million francs ($397.5 
million) and imports 15,420 million francs 
(308.4 million) compared with exports of 
13,378 million francs ($267.6 million) and 
imports of 9,634 million francs (192.7 million) 
for the 1950 period. (The Belgian Congo 
franc= approximately $0.02). These figures 
show an export trade surplus of 4,457 million 
francs compared with 3,744 million francs for 
the corresponding period of 1950 or a 16-per- 
cent increase over the figure recorded in the 
earlier period. The increase in the balance of 
trade is due to two main factors: Steep in- 
creases in commodity prices and increased 
mineral exports. 


MACHINERY AND TOOLS LED IMPORTS 


Among the leading classes of imports dur- 
ing 1951 were machinery and tools with a 
value of 2,789 million francs, or 18.08 percent 
of total imports, and automotive equipment 
with a value of 2,224 million francs or 14.42 
percent of the total. Metal goods constituted 
the third largest group of imports valued at 
2,019 million francs and accounted for 13.09 
percent of total imports. Other leading im- 
port items were textiles, clothing, bagging 
and packing equipment, petroleum products, 
and ships and parts. 


CopPer Tops List oF CoNnGo EXportTs 


Copper constituted the leading export 
commodity during 1951, amounting to 4,750 
million francs, or 23.9 percent of total Bel- 
gian Congo exports by value. This compares 
with exports of 3,189 million francs, or 23.83 
percent of total exports by value for the cor- 
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responding period in 1950. This rise in 
value was due partly to a 9.27 percent in- 
crease in copper e* ports by volume and partly 
to sharp advances in price for this commod- 
ity. Palm-cil shipments were valued at 
2,430 million francs, accounting for 12.22 
percent of total exports by value, compared 
with 1,333 million francs, or 9.96 percent for 
1950. Although palm-oil exports showed a 
slight decrease, the sharp rise in price more 
than made up for that decrease. Similar in- 
creases in prices without corresponding in- 
creases in volume were noted for the follow- 
ing exports listed: Cotton, 2,105 million 
francs; cassiterite, 1,406 million francs; co- 
balt, 934,071 million francs; palm kernels, 
842 million francs; and rubber, 694 million 
francs. One of the most noteworthy in- 
creases in production recorded during the 
calendar year was the increase in manganese 
exports which increased from 14,242 metric 
tons in 1950 to 65,723 metric tons in 1951 
or more than four times as great as the 
amount recorded in the earlier period. 


BELGIUM-LUXEMBOURG PRINCIPAL SUPPLIER 


As in the past, the Economic Union of 
Belgium and Luxembourg was the principal 
source for Belgian Congo imports during 
1951, providing goods valued at 6,181 million 
francs or 40.08 percent of total imports. The 
United States was the second largest supplier, 
total shipments being valued at 3,445 mil- 
lion francs or 22.34 percent of the total and 
the United Kingdom, third, with 8.78 per- 
cent. 

Leading countries of destination for Bel- 
gian Congo exports during 1951 were the 
Economic Union of Belgium and Luxem- 
bourg, which took 45.01 percent of the total; 
the United States was second with 9.91 per- 
cent, closely followed by the United Kingdom 
with 9.63 percent. France came fourth, ac- 
counting for 4.75 percent of the total, an 
increase of 220.27 percent over the amount 
recorded for the preceding year. 


Belgium 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Some production declines during April, 
such as appeared in the coal, steel, and syn- 
thetic-textile industries, were attributed in 
part to the Easter holidays and were reflected 
in a decrease of the unofficial index of in- 
dustrial activity from 142.6 in March to 135.2 
for April (1936-38= 100). 

Softening world prices for some products 
and a seasonal decline in the price of dairy 
products also caused the retail-price index 
to ease somewhat to 416.4 in April from 
420.5 in March (1936-38=100). 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The total value of exports from the Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg Economic Union (BLEU) 
in April amounted to 10,200 million Belgian 
francs (1 Belgian franc=$0.02) as compared 
with 11,868 million francs in March—the 
lowest exports since February 1951. Textile 
exports continued at only about one-half of 
the average level attained in late 1950 and 
early 1951. Licenses issued for exports to 
EPU countries, expected to reach a value 
of 9,000 million francs, actually amounted to 
only 8.000 million francs. 

April imports of 10,428 million francs, 
dropping slightly from 10,579 million in 
March, created a trade deficit of 228 million 
francs for the month, as compared with an 
average monthly surplus of about 700 mil- 
lion francs during the first quarter of the 
current year. 


INDUSTRY 


Smaller demand for scrap pointed to a 
slowing down of activity in the steel indus- 
try. In addition to a marked decline in 
domestic steel orders during the past 6 
months, orders from the United States were 
completely lacking. 

Coal production in April was 2,555,135 
metric tons against 2,730,000 tons in March, 
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israel Consulate Opened in 
Chicago 


An Israel Consulate was opened in 
Chicago on June 6. The office, located 
at 936 North Michigan Avenue, will be 
headed by Consul Yerahmeil R. Yarom. 
The following States will be served by 
the new Consulate: Arkansas, Illinois, 
Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Lou- 
isiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South 
Dakota, Texas, and Wisconsin. 











but stocks increased to 686,268 tons. As 
there also was an excess of coal exports over 
imports, domestic coal consumption appar- 
ently was considerably reduced. 


FINANCE 


The BLEU surplus with the European 
Payments Union in April was only $16,- 
800,000, as compared with $45,000,000 in 
March and $48,000,000.in February. This 
latest surplus was fully covered by gold and 
dollar payments from EPU in accordance 
with the agreement of last March. The 
drop in the value of exports and the declin- 
ing rate of monthly surplus accumulation 
in the Union have caused Belgian business- 
men to press for a modification of govern- 
mental regulations requiring withholding of 
certain percentages of Belgian-franc pro- 
ceeds from exports to EPU countries. 

Total foreign-exchange reserves of the 
Belgian National Bank at the end of April 
amounted to 55,353 million francs—includ- 
ing 1,393 milion francs in hard currency 
and 31,886 million francs in gold—compared 
with 55,197 million at the end of March. 


LABOR 


The labor scene in April was dominated by 
negotiations concerning the unions’ demand 
for continuation of the hourly cost-of-living 
bonus of 50 centimes, paid since November 
1, 1951, and scheduled to be terminated on 
April 30. Labor proposed a single lump-sum 
payment of some 800 francs, covering the 
period through December 31. When the 
National Labor-Management Council met on 
April 17, management rejected labor’s de- 
mands. Subsequent consultations report- 
edly led to an understanding in early May. 

Unemployment continued to be greater 
than in 1951. Over-all unemployment for 
the week April 20-26, 1952, was 249,752, as 
compared with 179,235 for the week April 
22-28, 1951.—U. S. Emsassy, Brussets, May 
26, 1952 


Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
ICELAND 


The Brazilian press of May 7 stated that 
Brazil and Iceland had signed an economic 
agreement fixing at £1,000,000 (sterling) the 
value of annual commercial interchange be- 
tween Brazil and Iceland, states a dispatch 
from the U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. It 
was stated that Iceland, almost a new mar- 
ket for Brazil, would buy coffee, vegetable 
oils, Brazil nuts, cotton textiles, woolen tex- 
tiles, cocoa butter, hides, and fruits, in ex- 
change for Icelandic fish and fish products. 


PROFIT INVESTMENT RUBBER LAW 
SUSPENDED 


The President of Brazil has suspended, 
pending further study, the law of March 20, 
1952, adopting profit investment as a crite- 
rion for granting import licenses and ex- 
change to rubber companies, according to a 
dispatch of May 29, from the U. S. Embassy, 


in Rio de Janeiro. The suspension was the 
result of a strong reaction from the rubber 
companies of Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. 
The law required rubber products manufac- 
turers to invest at least 20 percent of their 
yearly profits in a rubber plantation program. 

Among other rubber developments in 
Brazil, it is reported that the Economic Sec- 
tion of the Federal Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs in Rio is drafting the text of an 
agreement to be concluded between Brazil 
and each of its neighboring countries en- 
gaged in the production of natural rubber. 
Reports indicate that a barter system will be 
established in which Brazilian manufactured 
goods will be exchanged for natural rubber. 

At the same time, the head of the Eco- 
nomic Section of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and the President of the Amazon 
Credit Bank met with representatives of the 
Royal Dutch Bank and Netherlands rubber 
exporters in order to discuss the supply of 
5,800 tons of natural rubber to Brazil in addi- 
tion to the 5,120 tons previously obtained 
earlier this year. The importation of all this 
rubber will be based on the recently signed 
Brazil-Netherlands trade agreement, which 
provides that merchandise or products coy- 
ered by the agreement shall be paid in 
Brazilian currency; rubber received from In- 
donesia will be sold at 18 cruzeiros (approxi- 
mately US$0.90) per kilogram f. 0. b. An 
import license application for the additional 
5,800 tons of rubber has already been sub- 
mitted to the Export-Import Department of 
the Bank of Brazil. 

(For announcement of the law of March 
20, 1952, requiring rubber manufacturers to 
invest at least 20 percent of their yearly 
profits in a rubber plantation program, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 19, 1952.) 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


DEFENSE PROGRAM REACHING PRODUCTION 
STAGE 


Canada’s defense program has _ passed 
through the major part of the development 
and tooling-up stage and “this year will 
mark the first year of volume production 
with deliveries coming forward at an in- 
creasing rate,” according to a statement made 
by the Defence Production Minister before 
the Canadian House of Commons on May 30. 
Speaking during the debate on the expendi- 
ture estimates for the Department of Defence 
Production for 1952-53, the Minister stated 
that his department expected to spend 
C$1,400,000,000 for defense production pur- 
poses this year. Expenditures last year 
totaled C$9000,000,000 out of a total expendi- 
ture for defense purposes of C$1,420,000,000. 

The Minister reminded the House that the 
program has a large element of “insurance” 
in it. “At the same time,” he said, “that 
we are producing the weapons and equip- 
ment needed to maintain a modern army, 
we are further expanding our industrial 
strength.” “The productive capacity of 
Canada’s defense plants,” he said, “was far 
beyond Canada’s peacetime needs, but, if 
war occurred, they were capable of producing 
a flood of military goods.” 

Briefly surveying the production program, 
the Minister stated that Canadair production 
of F-86E jet fighters was double the rate 
originally planned and would be doubled 
again this year. Despite set-backs and 
delays in the A. V. Roe production of the 
CF-100 all-weather jet fighter, the Minister 
was satisfied that a “good job has been done” 
and that within a few months they would 
be producing above scheduled levels. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LEAD, ZINC, AND CADMIUM DECONTROLLED 


Canadian consumption and inventory con- 
trols on lead, zinc, and cadmium were re- 
moved effective May 26, 1952, the Minister 
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of Defence Production announced. The 
general easing in supply and recent decontrol 
measures in the United States prompted the 
decision to revoke the orders controlling 
these metals. It will no longer be necessary 
for consumers to submit their purchase 
orders to the Government for approval. 

The controls had been in effect since July 
1, 1951. 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


MERCHANTS, CARRIERS, AND HOTELS TO 
DEAL IN FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


The Bank of the Republic of Colombia has 
been authorized t€ name merchants, trans- 
portation enterpriges, and hotels as its agents 
for the purchase 6f foreign exchange. This 
measure was promulgated in decree No. 1233 
of May 14, 1952, and is effective from that 
date. 

The decree is intended to facilitate the 
exchange of foreign currency that commer- 
cial travelers and tourists bring into the 
country. However, it specifies that such 
currency is not considered imported capital 
and therefore cannot be entitled to the spe- 
cial provisions of decree No. 1625 of August 
3, 1951, which pertains to the flow of foreign 
investment capital to and from the country. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROHIBITED LIST MODIFIED FURTHER 


Additional items have been removed from 
the list of articles prohibited importation 
into Colombia. The Colombian Office of 
Exchange Registration, through decree No. 
1235 of March 14, 1952, applied this action 
to the following goods: 


Tariff No Description 

150-b Gelatin capusles for containing phar- 
maceutical products. 

612-a Hats for ecclesiastics. 

638 | Floor and wall tiles of mineral matter 
compounded with asphalt, synthetic 
resins, or oils. 

R10-e Articles for table service of silver-plated 
copper. 

977 Billiard balls. 

Tiles included in tariff No. 688 may now be im- 


ported into Colombia only upon proof that they are 


to be used in the construction of hospitals and clinics. 


Article 3 of the decree empowers the Office 
of Exchange Registration to authorize the 
registration of imports designated for the 
National Government without the prior 
approval of the Ministries of Agriculture 
and Development. 

The decree became effective as of its date 


PRIOR APPROVAL REQUIRED FOR MEASURING 
DEVICES 


Colombian imports of measuring devices, 
such as meters, rules, and measuring tapes, 
must now receive prior approval by the Min- 
istry of Development. This requirement was 
announced by the Office of Exchange Regis- 
tration in circular No. 115, dated May 8, 1952. 
Although decree No. 2483 of 1948 states that 
apparatus for weighing and measuring may 
not be imported without the Ministry’s prior 
approval, it has been the practice to require 
such approval only for imports of weighing 
devices. 


Costa Rica 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


PRESIDENT'’S MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


President Ulate of Costa Rica, in his an- 
nual address to the Legislative Assembly out- 
lined additional economic and financial 
plans his Administration hopes to put into 
effect. He referred to the insufficiency of 
electric-power generating facilities through- 
out the country, said that a thermal plant 


June 30. 1952 


will be built to alleviate the power shortage 
in the San Jose area, and added that it was 
hoped that a long-range plan for develop- 
ment of hydroelectric facilities under a na- 
tional program could be adopted this year. 
Costa Rica’s reestablished international 
credit position, he said, should not be used 
except for development of hydroelectric 
facilities. 

The President stated that it was hoped 
that settlement of the publicly held foreign 
debt could be arranged but gave no indica- 
tion as to the basis of a settlement. 

He said that it was planned to eliminate 
exchange controls and to establish a single 
uncontrolled rate for the colon. The Presi- 
dent recognized the fact that before this 
step could be taken it would be necessary to 
adjust the customs tariff so as to ensure 
that national industries would continue to 
receive protection sufficient to enable them 
to maintain a competitive position. 

He referred to plans the Banco Nacional 
de Costa Rica would announce soon to fi- 
nance housing construction for families with 
limited incomes. He gave no details of the 
projected scheme except to state that loans 
up to 10,000 colones (5.67 colones=$1 at 
official rate) would be granted to individuals 
for home construction under very favorable 
terms. 

The President spoke of the necessity of 
providing productive investments for savings 
and the need to obtain additional funds to 
finance long-term credits necessary for agri- 
cultural and industrial development as well 
as to provide low-cost housing within a 
self-supporting plan. To accomplish these 
objectives, he said that a plan has been 
adopted, although its complete details have 
not yet been worked out, for the use of the 
nation’s personal savings accounts through 
Government bond issues to be offered by 
Banco Nacional de Costa Rica, in the de- 
velopment of the nation’s agriculture and 
industrv, to provide low-cost housing, and 
to provide additional funds for long-term 
loan facilities. 

It is hoped that 10,000,000 to 15,000,000 
colones can be raised annually through bond 
issues to a total of 30,000,000 to 45,000,000 
colones. It is anticipated that these bonds 
will attract a substantial volume of personal 
savings which are now lying idle and that 
they will be a sound investment for the 
State’s social institutions. 

Fifty percent of the funds raised will be 
used to finance long-term agricultural de- 
velopment plans and 15 percent to finance 
long-term industrial development, both of 
these facilities to be made available to indi- 
vidual private enterprises 35 percent of the 
funds raised will be used for financing of 
low-cost housing projects which, in rural 
areas, will be combined with resettlement 
projects. 

The Government sees the necessity of 
checking the drift of farm labor to urban 
centers. Its plan is to offer favorable long- 
term credit facilities to rural dwellers to 
enable them to acquire parcels of land from 
semiabandoned farms, to furnish them ade- 
quate housing on these lands, and to supply 
them with necessary equipment to make 
them self-subsistent. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Clearing and grading of the site of the new 
International Airport at Alajuela has started, 
but it is anticipated that the usual rains soon 
will make it necessary to discontinue work 
until the beginning of the dry season—about 
late October or early November. The Gov- 
ernment hopes that the landing strip will be 
ready for use by the end of 1953. 


COFFEE 


Coffee exportations during the first quar- 
ter of 1952 amounted to 169,148 bags of 60 
kilograms each as cOmpared with 145,418 in 
1951. The average price on exports through 
March was US$55.77 per 100 pounds, as com- 
pared with US$55.10 for the like period of the 
preceding year. 


Coffee, amounting to 269,165 bags of 60 
kilograms each from the current crop, was 
licensed for export as of May 15, 1952, as 
compared with 214,976 bags licensed by the 
corresponding date last year. Sales for ex- 
port as of that date were 280,474 bags, up 
from the 236,999 sold for export at the same 
time in 1951. 

It is too early to make estimates on the 
possible volume of the coming crop, but cof- 
fee growers are quite optimistic and predict 
that if favorable conditions continue the 
1952-53 crop should be considerably larger 
than the 1951-52 crop. 


DOMESTIC TRADE AND OUTLOOK 


Both retail and wholesale trade improved 
slightly during May, as compared with April 
1952 and May 1951. Dry goods was the one 
exception to this generalization, and prac- 
tically all merchants complained that vol- 
ume in these lines was off considerably. 
Fertilizer sales registered the seasonal in- 
crease which occurs at the beginning of the 
rainy season. Automobile and _  electric- 
refrigerator sales showed greater than aver- 
age improvement. Construction activity is 
being maintained at about normal levels. 

The general tone of the market is apa- 
thetic, which some merchants attribute to 
uncertainty about future movement of the 
colon-dollar rate; others say that the radi- 
cal differences in the economic ideologies of 
the candidates in the 1953 Presidential elec- 
tion campaign, now under way, are causing 
unrest and some lack of confidence. It may 
be that present conditions are as close to 
normal as they have been since 1948 when 
the country was torn by revolution or during 
the intervening years when radical economic 
changes first to the left and later toward the 
right were taking place.—U. S. Emspassy, San 
JOSE, May 29, 1952. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A NEW CZECHOSLOVAK 
SHIPPING AGENCY 


A new Czechoslovak shipping agency, 
which took over exclusive responsibility for 
international ocean shipping from METRANS 
(Czechoslovak International Forwarding Co., 
Ltd.) was established by an order of the 
Minister of Foreign Trade, dated March 12, 
1952; this order was published in the Czecho- 
slovak Official Gazette of May 1, 1952. The 
new agency is registered under the name 
of CECHOFRACHT, Czechoslovak Shipping 
Co., Ltd. (CECHOFRACHT, ‘eskoslovenska 
akciova spole¢nost pro namofni dopravu). 
The head office of the new company is in 
Prague, but it is authorized to establish 
branch offices and agencies abroad. 

The charter cf the new firm was made 
retroactive to January 1, 1952, although the 
agency did not begin operations until April 
1, 1952. CECHOFRAGHT will carry on over- 
sea trade with its own vessels, purchase, or 
otherwise acquire the services of seagoing 
vessels, dispose of vessels purchased or 
chartered, equip and maintain them, repre- 
sent foreign shipping and transportation 
companies in Czechoslovakia, and arrange 
cargo space on ocean carriers directly or 
through foreign companies for all shipments 
exceeding 10 metric tons. METRANS will 
continue to carry out the remainder of its 
former functions. 


Denmark 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
LEGISLATION 


The Danish Parliament, in the latter part 
of May, enacted a number of laws of im- 
portance in the economic field and allowed 
some measures to expire. 
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Postal rates were increased and excise 
taxes were continued with only minor down- 
ward adjustments. A cash contribution of 
20,000,000 crowns from the shipowners was 
authorized, despite vigorous protests from 
the owners. 

The Grain Law was reenacted but the 
quantities of domestic grain requisitioned 
from growers were reduced and prices of 
wheat and rye were increased about 5 
percent. 

The law imposing taxes on exports of 
cattle and meat was allowed to expire, as were 
price ceilings on butter and pork, while the 
consumer’s price subsidy on rye bread was 
unchanged until the end of March 1953, 
and the milk subsidy was increased until 
November 13, 1952. The subsidy on chil- 
dren’s footwear was continued at a reduced 
rate. 

Parliament approved the following uses of 
approximately 600,000,000 crowns (nearly 
$87,000,000) in counterpart funds accumu- 
lated to December 1, 1951: 

Defense measures, 65,000,000; scientific re- 
search, 15,000,000; loans to industry, ship- 
ping, and agriculture, 60,000,000; and 
expansion and modernization of ports, power 
plants, telephones, and the Danish airlines’ 
operations, 160,000,000. The 300,000,000- 
crown balance will be applied to the Gov- 
ernment’s “regulation account” at the Na- 
tional Bank of Denmark, which represents 
the Government’s debt to the Bank for costs 
of the German occupation. 

The bill proposing upward revision of the 
Danish customs tariff was referred to a spe- 
cial commission. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions have been favorable to 
crops, and harvest prospects are good. Out- 
put of the major livestock products con- 
tinues at a somewhat lower level than last 
year, mainly because of reduced imports of 
feedstuffs at rising prices; total production 
in the first quarter was roughly 10 percent 
smaller in volume than in January—March 
1951. The declines recorded for individual 
items aggregated, in percentages: Milk, 10; 
butter, 13; cheese, 4; pork, 15; eggs, 2; beef 
and veal, 6. In terms of value, production 
is larger this year than last because of some- 
what higher prices on some items. 


INDUSTRY 


The increase in industrial output that oc- 
curred in February, after several months of 
decline, continued in March. The com- 
posite industrial-production index for the 
latter month was 165 (1935=—100) compared 
with 159 (revised from 160) for February. 
This improvement was evenly divided be- 
tween”consumer and capital goods. Larger 
production was recorded principally by the 
stone, earthenware and glass, footwear and 
clothing, food processing, transportation 
equipment (mainly in the shipyards), and 
chemical industries. Although develop- 
ments during February and March offer some 
encouragement, the increase was in some 
measure of a seasonal nature and output in 
both months was about 8 percent smaller 
than in the coresponding months of last 
year; consumer-goods production declined 
by 11-12 percent and output of capital goods 
by approximately 4 percent. 

Practically all labor groups in industry and 
handicrafts showed a substantial increase in 
unemployment in April 1952, in comparison 
with April 1951. 


SHIPPING 


The downward trend of ocean-freight 
(charter) rates, which characterized the 
early part of 1952, was accelerated in April. 
As a result, the official freight-rate index 
declined from 211 (January-March 1949— 
100) in March to 187, or only slightly above 
the April 1951 index figure (178). The set- 
back in April was caused chiefly by a material 
weakening of lumber freight rates at the 
opening of the spring season, but practically 
all sectors showed declines. 
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PRICE DEVELOPMENTS 


Wholesale prices continued to decline in 
April. The composite price index for that 
month was 371 (1935—100), 6 points or 1.5 
percent lower than that covering the pre- 
ceding month. This decline brought the 
index back to the April 1951 level; the peak 
(390) was reached in June 1951. The de- 
cline in April was due primarily to lower 
prices of lumber, paper, feedstuffs, leather, 
footwear, solid fuel, textiles, and clothing. 
Fertilizer was the only item which showed 
a@ minor increase. The price index of im- 
ported merchandise dropped 2 percent and 
that of exports was down 1 percent; the lat- 
ter was affected by lower prices of lard, eggs, 
and condensed milk. 

The cost-of-living index (computed quar- 
terly) rose from January to April by 1 point 
to 373 (1914=100). This increase reflected 
greater expenses for food, various dues (trade- 
union, sickness society, and other), tobacco, 
and liquor, and for hygienic and cultural 
purposes. In contrast, clothing and launder- 
ing registered a modest decline; changes in 
other items constituting components of the 
index were minor. The over-all increase will 
not affect wages, which are adjusted for 
cost-of-living fluctuations. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


An improvement in the Danish foreign- 
trade balance in February was followed by 
a marked deterioration in March, as reflected 
in an increase in the trade deficit from 
26,000,000 to 117,000,000 crowns. There was 
a sharp rise in imports (from 536,000,000 to 
655,000,000 crowns), increases being notable 
for feedstuffs, oilseeds, solid fuel, petroleum 
products, yarns, textiles, metals, and ma- 
chinery. Exports were only moderately 
larger in March (538,000,000 crowns com- 
pared with 510,000,000 in February); the 
increase was attributable exclusively to 
larger shipments of agricultural products, 
whereas industrial goods registered a small 
decline. The trade deficit in the first quar- 
ter of this year aggregated 302,000,000 crowns, 
slightly more than in the like 1951 period— 
281,000,000 crowns. 

A protocol extending through February 28, 
1953, the Danish-Austrian bilateral trade 
agreement which expired February 23, 1952, 
was signed in Vienna on May 14, and a new 
Danish-Netherlands trade agreement cover- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1953, was con- 
cluded in The Hague on May 20. 

Renewed negotiations with Poland to re- 
place the bilateral trade agreement which 
expired on October 31, 1951, began in Warsaw 
on May 21.—U. S. Emspassy, COPENHAGEN, MAY 
29, 1952, and other sources. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


GOVERNMENT AID FOR EXPORT PROMOTION 
CONTINUED 


The Danish system of governmental aid 
to exporters, originated in 1922, has been 
continued from June 1, 1952, to March 31, 
1957, by law No. 190 of May 29 of this year, 
published in Lovtidende A. No. 20 of May 31. 

The present law (No. 190) authorizes the 
Minister of Commerce, Industry, and Naviga- 
tion to utilize funds up to 100,000,000 crowns 
(including amounts earlier pledged) to 
guarantee exporters against losses on foreign 
drafts on invoices shipped, on consignments, 
and on contracts for delivery abroad, as well 
as against the risk of impossibility of trans- 
fer of payments from abroad. A further sum 
of 100,000,000 crowns can be devoted to these 
purposes by consent of the Finance Com- 
mittee of Parliament. (Current rate of 1 
Danish crown=US#80.1448.) 

An additional sum of 500,000 crowns an- 
nually is placed at the Minister’s disposal to 
pay expenses of experts sent abroad to in- 
vestigate the prospects for opening or ex- 
panding markets for Danish goods, or to send 
abroad consignment stocks or sample collec- 
tions, arrange demonstrations of Danish 


products, participate in special exhibitions, 
defray costs of study trips in Denmark, and 
to issue suitable advertising, where exporis 
of Danish goods will be promoted thereby. 

The law also authorizes 5-percent 15-year 
loans to industries and to handicrafts, up to 
an aggregate of 5,000,000 crowns annually for 
each, for the establishment, expansion, mod- 
ernization, and increase of efficiency of the 
enterprises involved, with special attention 
paid .o tmproving that enterprise’s competi- 
tive position in the foreign field. 


PROTOCOL COVERING TRADE IN 1952 SIGNED 
WITH ICELAND 


A protocol covering Danish-Icelandic trade 
during the year March 15, 1952, to March 14, 
1953, was signed in Reykjavik on March 12, 
1952, states a dispatch from the U. 8. 
Embassy, Copenhagen. 

As previously, the newly signed protocol 
establishes quotas covering traditional Ice- 
landic fish products for which the Danish 
Government has agreed to issue import 
licenses and the Icelandic Government to 
issue export licenses. These products in- 
clude salted herring and other salted fish, 
canned fish, herring meal, and oil. The 
quantities set are approximately the same 
as those of last year. It is stated that the 
Icelandic Government will permit the im- 
portation into Iceland of merchandise tradi- 
tionally supplied by Denmark to the extent 
warranted by Iceland’s foreign-exchange 
position. 


Egypt 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CHANGES IN COTTON Export Tax 


The Egyptian Council of Ministers on May 
19, 1952, approved a decree-law abolishing 
the export tax on cotton for the remainder 
of the 1951-52 season (ending August 31, 
1952) and lowering the tax for the next 
season’s shipments. 

The law decrees that the export tax on 
raw lint cotton will be suspended provided: 
That the transactions are entered into be- 
tween May 19 and August 31, 1952; that the 
cotton is exported during the same period; 
and that contracts already made cannot be 
canceled and /or replaced with new contracts 
during this period. The law states that the 
tax on cotton exported after August 31, 1952, 
will be £E6 for each 100 kilograms for raw 
cotton lint type Karnak and £E4 for each 100 
kilograms of raw cotton lint of other types. 
It also provides that as of May 19 the tax 
on each 100 kilograms of cotton waste (lin- 
ters) exported will be £E3. 

The suspension of export taxes on ship- 
ments of raw lint cotton until August 31, 
1952, will reduce the net purchase price by 
approximately 18 tallaris per cantar 
(US$0.102 per pound). 

The reduction in the tax on linters from 
£E6 to £E3 per 100 kilograms will cut the 
purchase price by 7% tallaris ($0.04275 per 
pound). 

The new export taxes on cotton, which will 
become effective September 1, 1952, differ- 
entiate between the various types of cotton 
for the first time. The tax on long staple 
Karnak is reduced from £E8 per 100 kilo- 
grams to £E6. This means a drop in the total 
tax cantar from 20 tallaris to 15 tallaris 
($0.0855 per pound). 

Menoufi (the other type of Egyptian long 
staple cotton) for tax purposes is now 
classed with medium staple varieties. The 
export tax on Menoufi and the medium sta- 
ple cottons (Ashmouni, Zagora, and the Giza 
types) is reduced from £E8 to £E4 per 100 
kilograms. This means a drop in the total 
tax from 20 tallaris to 10 tallaris per cantar 
(80.057 per pound.) 

Nore.—The previous base tax of £E8 per 
100 kilograms plus quay, municipal, and 
other taxes was quoted by the trade in round 
figures at 20 tallaris per cantar. The same 
basis has been used in establishing the taxes 
herein set forth.) 
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At the start of the 1951-52 season it was 
estimated that Egyptian cotton exports 
would come to some 7,000,000 cantars and, 
with the tax at 20 tallaris per cantar, would 
yield a revenue of about £E24,000,000. This 
would represent 10 to 12 percent of the total 
annual Government revenue. By May l, 
normally between 65 to 85 percent of the 
season’s cotton supply has been exported. 
This year sales as of May 14, 1952, have come 
to 3,053,209 cantars out of a supply of 
9,301,871 cantars, or less than one-third. In 
order to prevent widespread failures among 
brokers, interior merchants, and growers, the 
Government announced its readiness to ac- 
cept all cotton offered at the end of the sea- 
son at 125 tallaris per cantar for long staple 
and 72 tallaris for medium staple. This 
offer has in effect set a platform below which 
prices will not drop greatly. The price of 
Egyptian cotton has, however, remained un- 
attractive to foreign buyers, and it became 
evident that the Government would in all 
probability be called on to purchase at least 
3,000,000 cantars at the end of the season. 
Payment for this quantity would call for 
an expenditure of £E40,000,000 to £E50,000,- 
000. 

For over 3 months the trade has been de- 
manding doing away with the tax to enable 
Egyptian cotton to compete on world mar- 
kets. The fact that the Government finally 
acknowledged the necessity of such a step 
was welcomed. However, the immediate 
general opinion was that the reduction came 
too late to assure large foreign orders for 
this season’s cotton. The present slump in 
textiles and the fact that most spinners 
have already contracted for their season’s 
supply indicate that the new price for 
Egyptian cotton, which now will be about in 
line with American prices, will result in 
diminishing orders. 


Finland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
ARGENTINA 
(See item appearing under the heading 
“Argentina.”’) 


TRADE AGREEMENT FOR 1952 SIGNED WITH 
SWEDEN 


Finland and Sweden signed a trade protocol 
on April 9, 1952, in Stockholm to govern com- 
mercial exchanges during the period April 1, 
1952, to March 31, 1953, states a dispatch 
from the U.S. Legation in Helsinki. Respec- 
tive commodity quota lists were attached to 
the protocol. 

The value of trade on each side is estimated 
at 100,000,000 Swedish crowns, equivalent 
to $19,300,000. Swedish deliveries to Finland 
will consist principally of iron and steel, ball 
and roijler bearings, machine tools, various 
machinery and engineering products, tele- 
phones and accessories, and automotive 
equipment. The chief Finnish export will 
be roundwood (50,000,000 Swedish crowns, or 
one-ha'f the value of the Finnish export list), 
followed by sawn goods (15,000 standards), 
plywood, paper, various foodstuffs, porcelain, 
pig iron, and machinery. 


Germany 
(Federal Republic) 


Economic Conditions 


BRIGHTER PROSPECTS FOR 


INDUSTRIES 


The consumer industries in Western Ger- 
many appeared to be recovering from the 
slump experienced since the middle of 1951, 
states a report from the U. S. High Com- 
missioner for Germany, dated May 26. 
Early returns indicated higher employment 
in the clothing and shoe industries and pos- 
sibly in the textile-processing trades. 
Although buyers still showed caution in plac- 


CONSUMER 


June 30, 1952 


ing orders, the general expectation of a 
further drop in prices seemed to have abated. 
Encouraging signs were a large volume of 
retail sales during April and declining 
inventories. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL AND PAYMENTS AGREE- 
MENT SIGNED WITH PORTUGAL 


The Federal Republic of Germany and 
Portugal signed a Second Protocol to the 
Treaty of Friendship and Commerce of 
August 24, 1950, and a payments agreement 
on April 29, 1952, at Bonn, according to 
Aussenhandelsdienst of May 12. The proto- 
col was made effective for the period May 
1, 1952, to April 30, 1953. 

Under the terms of the protocol, the Fed- 
eral Republic is to export to Portugal mainly 
beer, potatoes, various other agricultural 
products, machinery, passenger automobiles, 
iron and steel products, electrical goods, 
fine mechanical and optical goods, chemi- 
cals, textiles, leather and rubber products, 
glassware and ceramics, toys and sport ar- 
ticles, costume jewelry, pencils, and har- 
monicas. Portugal, in exchange, will export 
to Germany principally sardines, coffee, wine, 
potatoes, other agricultural items, tungsten 
ore, textiles, and cork. 

Moreover, the trading partners agree to 
grant each other export licenses for certain 
additional products. Thus, Germany is to 
deliver to Portugal coal and coke, iron, 
rolling-mill products, semimanufactured 
material of aluminum, copper, zinc and lead, 
and fertilizer and various chemicals. In re- 
turn, Portugal will supply Germany with 
oilseeds, various oils, tungsten ore, manga- 
nese ore, iron ore, and pyrites. 

The payments agreement provides for set- 
ting up an escudo account in the Bank of 
Portugal in the name of the Bank Deutscher 
Laender, and for a Deutsche mark account 
in the Bank of Deutscher Laender in favor 
of the Bank of Portugal. If at any time the 
net balance either way exceeds $3,000,000 for 
a period of 3 months, the surplus will be 
paid in United States dollars at the request 
of the creditor. 


Greece 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


By the end of April a serious unemploy- 
ment problem was developing in northern 
Greece, chiefly because of the low level of 
tobacco exports and the termination of 
several reclamation projects. General trade 
activities declined moderately, and living 
costs continued to rise. 

Under Greece’s deflationary program, more 
stringent credit controls have reduced the 
rate of credit expansion, but it is anticipated 
that the fiscal year 1952 will reflect a net 
increase in Government credits to the private 
economy of 267 billion drachmas, agriculture 
and industry receiving larger credits than 
in 1951 and importers and exporters receiv- 
ing more financial assistance and credits 
for internal trade at approximately the same 
level as last year. 


FINANCE 


For the first time since June 1950, the gold 
sovereign has significantly declined in price. 
During February-March the sovereign fluc- 
tuated narrowly between 225,000 and 226,500 
drachmas (15,000 drachmas=US$1) but early 
in April quotations began to slip, touching 
a low of 218,500 on April 15, recovering to 
approximately 222,000 by month’s end. By 
April 19 note circulation had increased to 
2,125 billion drachmas (preliminary) as 
against 1,961 billion (final) on February 29 
and 1,971 on January 31, 1952. The MSA 
Mission and the Greek Government have 
agreed on a 430-billion-drachma investment 
program for January—June 1952, of which 300 
billion will come from counterpart funds 
and 130 billion will be derived from Greek 
sources. 


FOREIGN TRADE; INDUSTRY 


Figures released by the Bank of Greece 
indicate that Greek exports during the 8 
months ended February 28, 1952, totaled 
$74,000,000 as against $66,000,000 in the like 
period of 1950-51. Unless further cotton 
exports were effected in the remaining 4 
months, there was little likelihood that the 
revised 1951-52 export target of $103,000,000 
would be exceeded. 

The downward trend of Greek industrial 
production which started in November 1951 
continued through February (latest figures 
available). Industrial-production indexes 
(excepting electric power) of the Federation 
of Greek Industries declined from 122.5 
(1939=100) in October 1951 to 109.5 in 
February 1952. 


Cost oFf LIVING 


The MSA cost-of-living index for Greece 
for March 1952 recorded an appreciable in- 
crease for the third successive month. This 
rise resulted chiefly from the increase in the 
costs of foodstuffs. Foodstuffs contributing 
most importantly to this rise included beef, 
fish, macaroni, and potatoes. There was no 
change in the price of bread or olive oil, and 
the price of olives and dried beans dropped. 


AGRICULTURE 


Cotton planting began about April 10 
under favorable conditions. The Hellenic 
Cotton Board believes that the planted area 
in 1952 will be about 15 percent above last 
year. The 1951 production will probably 
reach 27,800 metric tons. On April 1, 
farmers held unsold 12,000 metric tons of 
cotton, and the Government decided to 
grant export licenses for 5,000 metric tons 
to alleviate the situation. Purchases of the 
1951 tobacco crop as of April 1 were 10,160 
metric tons of a total crop of 63,000 metric 
tons. The concentration of olive oil has been 
discontinued, and prices of oil in the pro- 
ducing areas are now about 10 percent below 
the concentration price—U. S. EMBassy, 
ATHENS, APR. 28, 1952. 


Hiong Kong 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


AMENDED IMPORT AND EXCISE TAXES ON 
ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


Under the amended import and excise tax 
on alcoholic beverages adopted by the Hong 
Kong Government there is an increase of 
HK$3 per imperial gallon (1.20095 U. S. gal- 
lons) for liqueurs and brandy of Empire 
origin and a decrease of HK$3 per imperial 
gallon for brandy, whisky, gin, and other 
spirituous liquors of non-Empire origin. 
(HK$1=US$0.175, official rate, or US$0.152, 
open market rate as of Apr. 30, 1952.) 
There are also small decreases in the rates 
for non-Empire origin intoxicating liquors 
above the strength of 22 percent under proof 
and for spirits of wine and nonintoxicating 
liquors. The present tax schedule is as 
follows (in Hong Kong dollars) : 


Taz per imperial 
gallon on non-Em- 


Item pire origin items 

PR FO: a a ce $55. 00 
Whisky, gin and other sprituous liquors..... 52. 00 
Champagne and other sparkling wines______ 44. 00 
Port, sherry, and Madeira... ............--.. 25. 00 
og errs . 20.00 
Cider and perry---_-- wisi \ 
Concentrated beer in whatever form________- 1.90 
And in addition, for every degree by which 

the original gravity exceeds 1,045° . 05 
Other beer, not exceeding 1,055° origin: al 

gravity hie ipacdstandearchinneceninatetetn tetiaiaad mies 1. 90 
And in addition, for every degree by which 

the original gravity exceeds 1,055° . 05 


Intoxicating liquors listed above with strength 
over 22° under proof, for every degree 
above such strength, in addition to duties 
SORRY SOON io en cchince nine panne . 60 
Spirits of wine and liquors other than intoxi- 


cating liquors PRE TE Re: 6. 00 
And in addition, for ev: ery 1 perce nt by which 

the alcoholic strength by — exceeds 

25 percent. __-.- ek caue pucien 2 24 
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Commercial Laws Digest 


New BUSINESS REGULATION ORDINANCE 


The new Business Regulation Ordinance 
adopted by the Hong Kong Government in 
May provides, for the first time, for the regis- 
tration of all types of businesses “carried 
on for the purpose of gain.” Firms operat- 
ing in the colony are required to provide 
the names and addresses of their main 
offices and branch offices and the names and 
descriptions of all businesses carried on at 
these addresses. Unincorporated concerns 
are required to register names, addresses, 
and aliases of their various partners, and 
individual proprietors are required to list 
their Hong Kong identity, card serial num- 
bers and any aliases ever used by them. 

The tax covering this registration will 
amount to HK$200 annually for a firm with 
a single address and HK$600 for firms having 
more than one address or concerned with 
more than one business activity. Failure 
to register is punishable by the imposition 
of a HK$2,000 fine and imprisonment of 1 
year. Application for remission of all or 
part of the registration tax may be made 
in hardship cases. (HK%$1—US$0.175 at the 
official rate.) 

Applications for certificates of registration 
by corporations, unincorporated firms, and 
individuals covered by this ordinance must 
be filed by August 15, 1952. These certifi- 
cates must be displayed prominently and 
are subject to inspection by representatives 
of the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry of the Government. 


Teeland 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH SWEDEN 


A protocol concerning trade between Ice- 
land and Sweden during the period April 1, 
1952, to March 31, 1953, was signed in 
Stockholm on March 31, 1952, according to 
a dispatch from the U. S. Legation, 
Reykjavik. 

The terms of the new agreement are iden- 
tical with those of the previous protocol, 
signed in Stockholm on April 12, 1951, which 
was effective for the year ended March 31, 
1952. The protocol does not contain fixed 
quotas, both parties undertaking to “in- 
vestigate all possibilities of increasing the 
exchange of goods between their respective 
countries.” The only restriction in the 
agreement is Sweden’s reservation of the 
right to authorize imports of Icelandic her- 
ring within the framework of Sweden’s na- 
tional import quota for herring. 

Iceland had a considerable merchandise 
deficit toward Sweden in the calendar year 
1951. Iceland’s exports to Sweden in 1951 
were valued at 23,642,000 Icelandic crowns, or 
3.3 percent of Iceland’s total exports during 
the year (1 Icelandic crown=$1). This was 
a drop of over 6,000,000 Icelandic crowns from 
the 1950 level, brought about mainly because 
of the disappointing Icelandic herring fish- 
ing. Salted herring is traditionally Iceland’s 
principal export to Sweden. Iceland’s im- 
ports from Sweden in 1951 valued (c. i. f.) 
at 43,625,000 Icelandic crowns, or 4.7 percent 
of total imports. This was a substantial in- 
crease over the 1950 level, when imports from 
Sweden were valued at only 16,023,000 Ice- 
landic crowns, or 2.9 percent of the total. 
Imports from Sweden in 1951 consisted prin- 
cipally of transportation equipment, wood 
and cork, and products thereof, and machin- 
ery (other than electrical). 


COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
BRAZIL 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Brazil.”’) 
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PROTOCOL COVERING TRADE IN 1952 SIGNED 
WITH DENMARK 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Denmark.’’) 


Indonesia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


INDONESIA PROHIBITS EXPORT OF 
FOODSTUFFS 


The Central Office for Export Trade of the 
Indonesian Ministry of Economic Affairs has 
temporarily prohibited the export of the 
following foodstuffs: (1) Rice, paddy, rice 
flour, and dedek (rice bran); (2) tapioca, 
tapioca flour, and ampas (tapioca waste); 
(3) peanuts; (4) ratjang idjo (small bean); 
and (5) corn. This measure was taken to 
prevent the expoft of any foodstuff in view 
of the current and likely future tight rice 
supply position in Indonesia. Exportation 
of soybeans has been prohibited for the past 
2 years. 

Tapioca is the only one of the phohibited 
commodities imported by the United States 
from Indonesia. In 1951 Indonesia was the 
second largest supplier of tapioca to the 
United States, accounting for more than 35,- 
730,000 pounds, valued at $1,601,000 of the 
total United States imports of 109,981,000 
pounds valued at $5,644,500. 


Ireland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTION OF TRUCKS RESTRICTED 


The Irish Government has issued two 
orders, effective May 27, 1952, prohibiting the 
importation, except under license, of light 
and heavy trucks, station wagons, and the 
bodies and body shells for these types of 
vehicles. The orders state that the importa- 
tion of these vehicles will be subject to quota 
arrangements beginning July 8, 1952, but no 
indication was given as to the quantities to 
be admitted under quota. It was offi- 
cially stated, however, that the Government's 
objective in issuing the orders was to assist 
the further development of the domestic 
motor vehicle assembly and body building 
industries. Passenger cars, chassis, bodies, 
and body assemblies have been subject to 
quota restrictions since 1934. 


IRISH DUTIES ON GLASSWARE INCREASED 


The Irish Government has issued orders 
imposing higher duties on imports of drink- 
ing glasses and glass tableware. Effective 
May 23, 1952, the customs duty of 50 percent 
ad valorem chargeable on drinking glasses 
imported from non-Empire sources was 
amended to 50 percent ad valorem, or 9d. 
per article, whichever is the greater. On 
the same date, the duty of 10 percent ad 
valorem that applied to imports of crystal 
glass tableware, vases, ash trays, and pow- 
der bowls from non-Empire sources was 
increased to 50 percent ad valorem. Prefer- 
ential rates applicable to products of United 
Kingdom and Canadian manufacture were 
amended accordingly. 


Italy 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


The Italian business climate has been un- 
certain in recent months. Domestic markets 
have contracted, in part because purchasers 
of raw materials, industrial equipment, and 
consumers’ goods are reducing their inven- 
tories. Italy’s major European trading part- 
ners have tightened import restrictions and 


competition is stronger in a number of for- 
eign markets. In May, however, rolling- 
stock production increased as a result of 
larger foreign orders and domestic demand 
for automobile tires and synthetic fibers 
strengthened. 

In May, several steps were taken in the 
direction of long-term economic develop- 
ment. The Mutual Security Agency author- 
ized the release of an additional 25 billion 
lire of counterpart funds for economic- 
development projects in the south of Italy. 
The Chamber of Deputies approved a Gov- 
ernment bill for a 12-year economic and 
employment development program. Parlia- 
ment authorized an extension of the Fund 
for Financing the Mechanical Industries to 
June 30, 1952. 

In early June, the first Italian plants for 
the recovery of high-grade gasoline and 
production of thermoelectric power from 
natural gas were put into operation. 

In the field of finance, recent developments 
include tax reforms (which tend to provide 
a more equitable income-tax system and 
higher returns), a reduction of one-half of 
1 percent on Treasury bills, increased reve- 
nues from the National Solidarity Loan bond 
issue, a reduction in bank-note circulation, 
and a strengthening of the lire on the gold 
and dollar black markets. 

Italy’s commercial-trade deficit increased 
during the first quarter of 1952. In March, 
which is the latest month for which foreign- 
trade statistics are available, imports (c. i. f.) 
totaled $206,900,000 (625 lire=US$1), 
compared with $180,400,000 in February, 
whereas exports (f. 0. b.) amounted to only 
$120,100,000, compared with $120,400,000 in 
February. Imports from the United States 
in March totaled $44,400,000, whereas exports 
amounted to only $10,300,000. As a means of 
correcting these trade deficits, the Italian 
Government is currently considering the ad- 
visability of subsidizing exports. 

Prices, wages, and the cost of living in 
Italy have remained relatively stable during 
the past several months, although there has 
been a slight decline in wholesale prices, and 
retail prices have increased slightly.—U. S. 
EMBASSY, ROME, May 28, 1952. 


Japan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT TARIFF REVISED 


The Japanese Government recently made 
some revisions in its import tariff schedule, 
consisting primarily of 6-month or 1-year 
extensions of exemptions from or reductions 
in duties applicable to certain commodities. 
In addition, rates on several food items were 
raised. (All duties are on an ad valorem 
basis.) These revisions are summarized 
below: 

1, The exemption from import duty appli- 
cable to the following commodities, which 
was due to expire March 31, 1952, has been 
extended 1 year, to March 31, 1953: 


Tariff No. Description 

208 . Kaoliang (Andropogon vulgaris). 

209... Indian corn. 

211.1 _... Soybeans, “Azuki’’ beans (Phascous sub- 
trilobata), broad beans (Vicia fata), and 
peas (Pisum sativum), 

211.3 Ground nuts (peanuts). 

A. Not shelled, 
B. Other. 

519.1 Crude oils, heavy oils and raw oils. 

733. Under the category of ‘‘Dyes and pigments, 
n. o. p. f.’”? pigment resin color paste is 
exempt; if pigment resin color extender 
(Tariff No. 695) is imported with the 
paste, it also is exempt from duty. 

1228. .. Under the category of ‘‘cokes’” only petro- 
leum coke is exempted. 

1647_. Aircraft or parts thereof, excluding motive 
machines. 

1648........ Vessels. 

1658.2 _.. Under the category of “‘internal combustion 


’ 


engines—other’ 


only aircraft engines are 
exempted. 
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2. The exemption from import duty ap- 
plicable to the following commodities, which 
was due to expire March 31, 1952, has been 
extended 6 months to September 30, 1952: 


S Tariff No. Description 

201 Rice, hulled or unhulled. 

202 i Barley. 

205 . Wheat. 

912.1 _... Wheat flour 

215 : Rapeseed and mustard seed. 

1101.2-A Printing paper (newsprint) weighing not 


more than 58 grams per square meter 
(paper in roll containing ground pulp). 


3. Duties have been increased on the fol- 
lowing items: 


New ad 
valorem 


rate of 
Tariff No Description duty 
311 Sugar: 
1. Containing not more than 20 
98 percent by weight of 
cane sugar (excluding soft 
sugar). 
2. Other 35 
312 Rock candy, cube sugar, loaf 35 
~ sugar and similar sugar, 
313 Molasses: 
1. Those in which the 20 
weight of the contained 
sugar as reduced to cane 
sugar does not exceed 60 


percent of the whole 
weight. 
2. Other 35 
316_. Confectioneries and cakes 40 
317- _ Jams, fruit jellies, and the like. 40 


4. The reduction in import duty to 20 
percent which had been applicable to “Vat 
dyes—Other”’ (No. 705.6—B) has been further 
reduced to 15 percent until March 31, 1953. 

5. Special provision has been made for the 
exemption from duty until March 31, 1953, 
of dried and skimmed milk “intended for 
school lunches for children of the primary 
school, schools for the blind, the deaf, or the 
disabled otherwise, and of the nursery.” 

6. Additional changes in the Import Tariff 
Schedule involve the category “Hydrocarbon 
oils, n. o. p. f.” as indicated below: 


Ad val- 
Tariff no. Description orem rate 
519 Hydrocarbon oils, n. 0. p f. of duty 
1. Crude oils, heavy oilsandraw '!10 
ous. 
2. Other including those contain- 
ing oils or fat, vegetable or ani- 
mal, liquid soap, alcohol, ete. 
4. Those whose specific grav- 2 20 
ity does not exceed 0.8498 
at 15°C. 
>_>, — 330 
1Exemption from duty, due to expire March 
31, 1952, extended 1 year to March 381, 1955. 
2 Reduction to 10 percent extended 1 year to 
March 31, 1953. 
3 Reduction to 20 percent extended 1 year to 
March 31, 1953 


In the case of 519.2-B above, a further 
reduction to 10 percent (effective until 
March 31, 1952) has been established for 
those hydrocarbon oils covered by this num- 
ber which have a specific gravity not exceed- 
ing 0.8762 at 15° C., the ignition point of 
which is not above 115° C. and which are 
generally used for fuel. 


Mexico 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FURTHER MODIFICATION OF COMMERCIAL 
INVOICE REQUIREMENT 


Commercial invoices covering land ship- 
ments to Mexico must be legalized by the 
Mexican consulate having jurisdiction at the 
point of origin of the shipment, under the 
provisions of a customs ruling of April 30 
reported by the U.S. Embassy. Only in most 
exceptional cases may the legalization be 
performed by a consulate at a border point. 
This ruling represents a distinct change from 
the previous procedure, which permitted 
invoices covering land shipments to be legal- 
ized either by the consulate at the point of 
origin or by the consulate at the border. 


June 30, 1952 


(For previous announcements of com- 
mercial invoice requirements, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 7 and April 21, 
1952). 


PERMIT REQUIRED FOR EXPORT OF COPPER 
SCRAP 


Exports from Mexico of copper scrap (frac- 
tion 82-10) require a prior export permit from 
the Ministry of Economy, as stated in an 
executive resolution signed on May 16, 1952, 
published in the Diario Oficial and effective 
on May 1% 


Netherlands 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


During April Netherlands foreign trade 
and the foreign-exchange position presented 
a highly favorable picture. Agricultural 
prospects were satisfactory. Industrial pro- 
duction rose and unemployment declined, 
but despite these developments production 
continued to lag behind last year’s level and 
unemployment remained substantial. 


FINANCE 


Gold holdings and net foreign exchange 
continued to climb during April and, reaching 
2,367 million guilders (1 guilder—$0.263) on 
May 5, were twice as high as a year ago. 

The Netherlands surplus with the Euro- 
pean Payments Union for April amounted to 
111,000,000 guilders, although the rate of 
surplus accumulation has slowed down some- 
what in comparison with the first 3 months 
of 1952. Its favorable position enabled the 
Netherlands to pay off in advance $15,000,000 
of a final installment of $30,700,000 due De- 
cember 31, 1952, on the loan from the Export- 
Import Bank in Washington. 

Preliminary figures of the Government 
Postal Savings Banks indicated dissavings 
for April. Bank deposits and withdrawals 
reportedly were influenced by the National 
Housing Loan drive which is estimated to 
have yielded funds of about 102,000,000 
guilders. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


During the first quarter of 1952, Nether- 
lands exports covered 93 percent of imports. 
These exports, together with receipts from 
invisibles, are more than sufficient to put the 
Netherlands balance of payments well in the 
black. The dollar gap still presents a major 
problem; however, the Netherlands Govern- 
ment is trying to reduce the dollar deficit by 
promoting exports of goods and services to 
the dollar areas rather than by decreasing 
dollar imports. 


PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


Industrial production improved slightly 
but was 8 percent lower than in April of 
last year. Male unemployment, although 
reduced by 15,000, still numbered 130,000 
instead of 100,000—the goal set by the Gov- 
ernment for May 1, 1952. 

Possible wage raises and adjustments are 
under consideration by the Social Economic 
Council to bring consumption back to the 
level of March 1951 (when the Government’s 
deflationary program was instituted), to 
compensate workers. for the new unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions, and to coun- 
teract a rise in rents expected to take effect 
at the end of the year. 


AGRICULTURE 


April weather was very favorable. Crops 
were well ahead of schedule. Spring plant- 
ings of grains and root crops were completed 
in April under excellent conditions. As a 
result of good weather, surpluses of early 
vegetables were reported. 

Attendance at the first Utrecht Agricul- 
tural Fair, held during the first week of May, 
was good. The fair is expected to become 
a regular feature. 


The Netherlands Minister of Agriculture, 
Mansholt, visited the United Kingdom and 
in a speech delivered on May 5 solicited Brit- 
ish support for the establishment of a Green 
Pool under a European Agricultural Author- 
ity along the lines of the Schuman Plan.— 
U. S. EMBASSY, THE HAGUE, May 12, 1952. 


New Zealand 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CERTAIN METAL 
PRODUCTS SUSPENDED 


In accordance with the Customs Duties 
Suspension Order of May 29, 1952, imports 
of unwrought metal shaftings into New 
Zealand from May 30, 1952, through Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, will not be subject to any cus- 
toms duty. Also, the order suspending the 
import duties on galvanized or plain black 
iron angles, bars, bolts, channels, rods, and 
similar items; iron sheet, plate, or hoop, 
plain or black, galvanized, polished, plated, 
or tinned; corrugated sheet iron; and most 
ferrous metal pipes, tubes and tubings, has 
been extended from June 30, 1952, to the 
end of the year. 

The regular duties on the above men- 
tioned shaftings and metal products from 
the United States are 15 and 20 percent ad 
valorem, respectively. 


Niearagua 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS, May 1952 


Business conditions in general in Nicaragua 
were good during May, and there was no 
evidence of any slackening in the expanding 
volume of business activity noted during the 
past few months. The one exception was in 
agriculture, the immediate outlook for which 
was still one of low commodity prices and a 
lack of interest on the part of foreign buyers. 

Foreign trade continued at record levels 
in February, figures showing exports valued 
at US$5,872,039 and imports, US$2,591,251; 
each represented an increase of 44 percent, 
as compared with the like month last year. 

The preparation of agricultural lands for 
the planting of field crops continued, but at a 
slow pace. Farmers in general appeared to 
be holding off until the last possible mo- 
ment before deciding whether to plant, and 
if so, to what crop to apply most of their 
energies and capital. The flat coastal plains 
of western Nicaragua, where most of the 
mechanized agricultural equipment in the 
country is utilized, is more or less equally 
suitable for cotton, sesame seed, corn, or 
sugarcane. Thus, it was not possible for an- 
other month at least to ascertain the acreage 
to be devoted to each of these crops. In- 
formation obtained from well-informed 
sources, however, tended to confirm earlier 
predictions of a sharp over-all reduction in 
plantings. As of April 30, 1952, for example, 
the agricultural section of the National Bank 
of Nicaragua had made crop loans to finance 
plantings of only 8,392 manzanas (1 man- 
zana= 1.74 acres) for cotton, rice, sesame seed 
and corn combined, as compared with loans 
covering plantings of 19,101 manzanas for the 
same crops as of the corresponding date last 
year. 

For the first time in several years, small 
trial shipments of fresh-killed beef are being 
exported from Nicaragua by air. The ship- 
ments, to Habana, Cuba, began about April 
and up to the end of May approximately 
150,000 pounds of meat had been shipped. 
Although these exports were sporadic at first 
an average of four shipments weekly of 10,000 
pounds each were being made. It is under- 
stood that the present agreement calls for 
continued shipments over a period of 4 
months, dating from June 1, 1952. The ex- 
portation of live cattle from Nicaragua, prin- 
cipally to Peru, is continuing as before, 5,018 
head having been exported during the months 
of January and February. 
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The Government’s increased interest in the 
livestock industry of the country is evidenced 
in the recent importation of nine purebred 
bulls from the United States by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. It is understood that six 
more bulls will be imported in July. It is 
planned to establish an artificial insemina- 
tion center, using three of these animals; the 
others will be stationed in different cattle- 
raising areas of the country, where they will 
be available for public service. © 

All of Nicaragua’s sugar mills have now 
stopped crushing operations for the 1951-52 
season. According to data received from un- 
official but well-informed sources, total pro- 
duction amounted to approximately 640,000 
quintals (1 quintal=100 pounds), a record 
yield, and up 14 percent as compared with 
last year. Approximately 240,000 quintals of 
sugar probably will be available for export 
during the rest of the calendar year.—vu. S. 
EMBASSY, MANAGUA, JUNE 4, 1952. 


Panama 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS, May 1952 


During May, increasing attention was 
drawn to the tight fiscal situation of the 
Panamanian Government. The Govern- 
ment announced that it was $8,000,000 be- 
hind in the payment of its current obliga- 
tions and the Comptroller General’s office re- 
leased the information that during the first 
4 months of the year the Government expe- 
rienced a monthly average deficit of $567,000. 
In the same vein, the manager of the Social 
Security Bank stated that by the middle of 
May the Government was over $4,000,000 in 
arrears in its payments to the Bank. This 
amount included payments for especially au- 
thorized pensions, combined employer- 
employee contributions to the Social Secu- 
rity Fund and other outstanding govern- 
mental obligations. On May 26, the press 
carried a statement attributed to the Minis- 
ter of Finance and Treasury stating that it 
would be necessary to adopt drastic and 
urgent measures in order to contain the 
rapid advance of the Government’s expenses. 

The month closed without the Permanent 
Legislative Commission taking any action on 
the draft of the 1952 national budget. 


TARIFFS 


On May 23 the President’s Cabinet ap- 
proved and sent to the Permanent Legisla- 
tive Commission a draft decree levying a 
new additional import tax on passenger au- 
tomobiles. Supplemental to the present 
15-percent ad valorem duty and 5-percent 
consular fee, the proposed additional duties 
are as follows: $25 on automobiles with 4 
value of $1,000 f. o. b. or under; $50 for value 
ranges of $1,000—$1,500; $100 for value ranges 
of $1,500—$1,800; and $150 for values of $1,800 
and over. The proposed decree also increases 
import duties on foreign liquors to 30 cents 
per liter, on foreign wines to 40 cents per 
liter, and levies a tax on domestically pro- 
duced liquors of 10 cents per liter. These 
new taxes are to produce revenue for the 
support of a Government hospital for tuber- 
culosis. 


AVIATION 


Local airlines and civilian consumers felt 
little effect of the recent oil strike in the 
United States. Civil aviation received a set- 
back when Marcos A. Gelabert, Director Gen- 
eral of Civil Aeronautics of the Panamanian 
Ministry of Government and Justice and 
Panama’s foremost aviator, was killed on 
May 2 as a twin-engined Cesana which he 
was piloting alone from David to Panama 
City crashed into a hill during a severe trop- 
ical rainstorm. The accident was attributed 
to lack of visibility during a forced landing 
attempt brought about by a shortage of fuel. 
In honor of the pioneer flyer a Panamanian 
Government decree on May 23 renamed Pa- 
tilla Airport, private landing field for light 
aircraft, Marcos A. Gelabert Airport. 
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PRICES AND CONTROL 


During May the recently named Board of 
Adjustments of the Price Control Office an- 
nounced plans to conduct a study of the 
retail prices of rice, beef, and other prime 
necessities to determine what, if any, con- 
trol measures were necessary. On May 7 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industries announced that the Government 
Livestock, Agricultural and Industrial Bank 
had received from Ecuador and placed on sale 
12,000 quintals of milled rice of a total pur- 
chase of 13,000 quintals. Panama's Official 
retail-price index of foodstuffs for April (data 
for May not available) was 187.4, higher than 
185 for the preceding month and 185.4 for 
April 1951. (1939-40=100.) 


TOURISM 


In May, Panama’s Rotary Club took a 
strong stand in the campaign to eliminate 
the 15-percent tax levied by the United 
States on travel to points in the northern 
part of the Western Hemisphere, including 
the Republic of Panama. The local organi- 
zation contends that Panama forms a part 
of South America and not Central America 
and that a reclassification of Panama’s geo- 
graphic status is in order, thereby excluding 
it from the tourist tax. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Panama’s importations through Maritime 
Customs, the commercial barometer of the 
Republic, in April totaled $3,030,855.44, an 
increase of $138,834.95 over the preceding 
month. The May import figure is not yet 
available. The above figure partly reflects 
price rises. 

During April, commercial traffic through 
the Panama Canal amounted to 601 vessels 
of 300 net tons or over. This traffic, which 
provides an income to Panama from the sale 
of goods and services, was somewhat lighter 
than the volume for March but greater than 
the 470 vessels recorded in April a year ago. 


UTILITIES; CONSTRUCTION 


Water service to suburban Panama was in- 
creased in May by 900,000 gallons daily by 
the installation of a new 16-inch water main 
at the Canal Zone-Panama boundary line. 
This installation, part of a Canal Zone pro- 
gram of expansion of large mains, was made 
at a cost of $250,000 by the Panama Canal 
Co. It will alleviate somewhat the water 
shortage of the past few years as a result of 
suburban development. 

Leveling of the ground for the construction 
of Panama’s new $3,000,000 race track was 
commenced in May. 


COLON FREE ZONE 


On May 9 a local subsidiary of a United 
States pharmaceutical firm officially inaugu- 
rated a newly completed 25,000-square-foot 
warehouse in the Colon Free Zone, the sec- 
ond to be established in the Free Zone 
proper. This corporation had been operating 
under contractual arrangements with the 
Panamanian Government since September 
1951, although it was physically located out- 
side the Free Zone area. 

In May it was announced that the Inter- 
national Commercial Exposition to be held 
in Colon, February 28 to March 15, 1953, 
would feature two special sections: Tourist 
and Popular Arts and the Foodstuffs, Bever- 
age, and Tobacco Industry. Directors of the 
Fair expressed the hope that United States 
exhibitors would play a prominent role in 
the Exposition. U. S. EmBassy, PANAMA 
Ciry, Apr. 29, 1952. 


Philippines 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BANNED IMPORTS Must LEAVE PORT OF 
ORIGIN BY JUNE 30, 1952 


The Import Control Commission (ICC) 
announced on June 7 that imports into the 


Philippines which will be banned July 1, 
1952, must have left ports of origin not later 
than June 30 to be allowed entry. The 
banned items, which were listed in Execu- 
tive Order No. 471, issued August 24, 1951, 
consist of certain foodstuffs (garlic, onions, 
yeast, chocolate candy, peanuts, and peanut 
butter), fodder and feeds, railroad ties, 
pasteboard boxes, coal fuels, glass mirrors, 
chalk manufactures, and umbrellas except 
parts thereof. 


PHILIPPINE PROPOSALS FOR REVISION OF 
TRADE ACT AND AGREEMENT 


A preliminary report on proposals for re- 
vising the Philippine Trade Act of 1946 and 
implementing Executive Agreement with the 
United States was submitted to President 
Quirino by the Philippine National Economic 
Council (NEC) late in April. The main pro- 
posals included: 

(1) The institution of selective free trade 
for a limited period between the Philippines 
and the United States, in lieu of graduated 
duties and declining duty-free quotas begin- 
ning in 1954; 

(2) Elimination of restrictions on the 
Philippine Government in the control and 
administration of the nation’s currency; 

(3) Elimination of the prohibition against 
Philippine export taxes on shipments to the 
United States; and 

(4) Substitution for the “parity” provi- 
sion of something less damaging to Philip- 
pine sovereignty. 

A committee of 15, including Cabinet 
officers, other leading government officials and 
businessmen, was appointed by President 
Quirino to “make a final study and advise the 
President on the proposed revision of the 
Trade Agreement between the Phillipines 
and the United States.” 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL AND PAYMENTS AGREEMENT 
SIGNED WITH FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
GERMANY 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Germany, Federal Republic.’’) 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT FOR 1952 SIGNED WITH 
FINLAND 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Finland.”’) 


TRADE PROTOCOL SIGNED WITH ICELAND 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Iceland.”’) 


United Kingdom 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXEMPTION FROM DUTY OF CERTAIN METAL 
ForK BITs CONTINUED 


The British Government has issued an 
order continuing for another year, beginning 
May 21, 1952, the temporary exemption from 
duty of “metal fork bits with six or more 
prongs, for forks of the types used in agri- 
culture or in mining.” The duty chargeable 
on these items prior to the date of the first 
exemption order on May 21, 1950, was 15 
percent ad valorem. 
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Automotive Products 


MALTA’s SUPPLY AND USE OF MOTOR 
VEHICLES 


There were 6,872 passenger cars, 2,441 
trucks, 556 busses, 10 truck trailers, and 1,450 
motorcycles and three-wheeled vehicles reg- 
istered in Malta as of January 1, 1952. The 
United States was the source of 639 passenger 
cars, 1,212 trucks, 204 busses, and 15 motor- 
cycles and three-wheeled vehicles. 

It is estimated that 40 percent of the ve- 
hicles registered are of prewar age, 10 percent 
are ex-military vehicles, and the remaining 
50 percent are postwar new registrations. 

New registrations during 1951 included 949 
passenger cars, 248 trucks and busses, and 
134 motorcycles. The United Kingdom pro- 
vided most of the 1951 registrations includ- 
ing 871 passenger cars and 232 trucks and 
busses. France and Italy were sources of 
few passenger cars, as was the United States, 
which contributed only 11 during 1951. The 
United States was also the source of 9 trucks 
and busses during the year. The United 
Kingdom provided almost the entire 134 
motorcycles sold in Malta in 1951. 

Small cars are preferred in Malta because 
of the narrow roads, short distances to 
travel, and high cost of gasoline. Foreign 
exchange is freely granted for the purchase 
of all European cars. However, British cars 
are favored by the 15 percent differential be- 
tween the tariff on United Kingdom vehicles 
and vehicles from other countries. Because 
of currency restrictions, only 40 passenger 
cars and 40 trucks have come in from the 
United States since the war. About $40,000 
per year is granted for the purchase of spare 
parts from the United States. Malta will be 
able to purchase but few American vehicles 
while currency restrictions continue. 

Sales of motor vehicles.in 1952 are expected 
to be appreciably lower than the 1,200 units 
sold in 1951. European cars have been freely 
available for several years, and the market is 
saturated. A 10 percent increase in customs 
duties on all passenger cars was imposed at 
the close of 1951. Duties are now 35 percent 
on United Kingdom cars and 50 percent on 
all others. 

Busses operating in Malta are required to 
have the steering wheel on the right, because 
the rule of the road is to drive to the left. 
Steering wheels for private vehicles, though 
not required, are preferred on the right. 


Chemicals 


DOMESTIC PYRITES SOURCE OF SULFUR, 
AUSTRALIA 


Faced with reduced supplies of imported 
sulfur, Australian Government and industry 
are turning to domestic pyrites as a source 
for this material, principally for the produc- 
tion of sulfuric acid. About 90 percent of 
the acid produced is used in the manufacture 
of superphosphate. 

The Queensland government plans to build 
a plant costing £8,000,000 to £9,000,000 for 
the production of ammonium sulfate from 
pyrites obtained from the Mt. Morgan mines. 


PLANS FOR PLANT TO USE PYRITES, CANADA 


Noranda Mines Ltd., Canada, plans to pro- 
ceed with construction of a plant in Ontario 
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to produce sulfur-dioxide gas, elemental sul- 
fur, and iron oxide from Noranda pyrites, 
according to the company’s annual report. 
The plant is expected to be in operation in 
1954 and will use a process developed by the 
company. The cost of the new facilities is 
estimated at $4,000,000. 


CEYLON’S IMPORTS 


Ceylon imported 999,785 hundredweight (1 
hundredweight=112 pounds) of ammonium 
sulfate, valued at 18,475,780 rupees (4.7725 
rupees=US$1), in the second half of 1951, 
compared with 726,340 hundredweight (11,- 
062,865 rupees) in the period January—June 
1951. Imports of phosphate rock totaled 
419,595 hundredweight (2,972,085 rupees), 
compared with 347,315 hundredweight (2,- 
008,909 rupees) in the first half of 1951; im- 
ports of potassium muriate amounted to 
255,325 hundredweight (3,787,170 rupees) and 
226,300 hundredweight (2,905,230 rupees), 
respectively. 


MORE FERTILIZERS FOR FARMERS, CHILE 


Among measures recommended by the 
Chilean Ministry of Agriculture to increase 
food production are improved transportation 
of fertilizers and stabilization of prices for 
them, as well as rapid implementation of a 
law which subsidizes sales of these products 
to farmers to the extent of 50 percent of the 
cost. 


PYRITE PRODUCTION, CYPRUS 


The Cyprus Mines Corporation, the largest 
mining enterprise in-the Colony, produced 
652,250 long tons of pyrites in 1951, of which 
560,730 tons were exported. This company is 
owned by United States interests. The 
Hellenic Mining Co., Ltd., in which Greek 
capital is invested, also produces pyrites. 
Its output was 214,175 tons in 1951; 207,195 
tons were exported. 


SMALL SULFUR PRODUCTION, INDONESIA 


Sulfur was obtained in Indonesia before 
World War II from volcanic deposits near 
Bandung (17,180 metric tons in 1940), but 
little production is reported from that area 
now. Small quantities are produced in East 
Java. 


FURFURAL PRODUCTION, ITALY 


Five manufacturers in Italy produce fur- 
fural and have a combined daily output of 
4,400 to 6,500. pounds, states the foreign press. 
Until recently, Italian producers found it dif- 
ficult to compete with the United States 
product. However, the situation has 
changed, as imports of furfural from that 
source have been limited, whereas demand 
for oil refining, production of synthetic fibers, 
and in alcohol manufacture has grown and 
continues to expand. 


FERTILIZER EXPORTS NECESSARY TO MAXI- 
MUM PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Stocks of fertilizer in Japan are satisfac- 
tory, and the Japanese Government is con- 
sidering the exportation of more than 200,000 
metric tons in the next fiscal year. The abil- 
ity of manufacturers to continue maximum 
production without such orders is doubtful, 
as interest rates on the capital involved are 
high. Superphosphate producers are having 


difficulty in meeting world market prices be- 
cause of high freight rates on imported 
phosphate rock. 


SULFUR OUTPUT AND Exports, NoRWAY 


Norway produced 98,410 metric tons of 
sulfur from pyrites in 1951, compared with 
96,190 tons in 1950. Estimated output in 
1952 is 98,500 tons. 

Exports of sulfur totaled 70,000 tons in 
1951, valued at 31,326,000 crowns (1 Nor- 
wegian crown=U.S.$0.1402), a decrease in 
volume but a considerable increase in value 
over 1950 exports of 76,000 tons (16,554,000 
crowns). 


ELECTROLYTIC PROCESS USED IN FERTILIZER 
FACTORIES, PORTUGAL 


The electrolytic process is used in two new 
fertilizer factories at Estarreja and Alfer- 
rarede, Portugal. The Ministry of Economy 
states, however, that because of new develop- 
ments in the gasification of low-grade coal 
plans for expansion of the fertilizer industry 
will be based on the use of that fuel. Ample 
domestic supplies are available. 


SPRAYING OF COTTON, SUDAN 


The Sudan Pest Control has ordered a fleet 
of small planes from the United Kingdom for 
the annual spraying of 250,000 acres of cot- 
ton. This group will dust about 50 percent 
of the cotton area with chemicals to control 
the cotton-jassid. Sections of cotton plant- 
ings have been sprayed since 1945. 


TUNISIA’S SULFUR REQUIREMENTS 


From 1,500 to.2,000 long tons of sulfur are 
needed annually for spraying vineyards in 
Tunisia. When newly planted areas reach 
full growth, these requirements will prob- 
ably increase. 


BriTAIn To DISPOSE or Lac'rric CASEIN 


The United Kingdom has decided to dis- 
pose of Government-owned stocks of lactic 
casein in accordance with its policy of reduc- 
ing imports from nonsterling areas, states 
the British press. Licenses to import this 
product from nonsterling countries will be 
granted conditionally upon the purchase of 
a proportion of Government stock. 


BRITAIN PRODUCES CRUDE SULFUR FROM 
PETROLEUM 


Crude sulfur has been produced from pe- 
troleum for the first time in the United 
Kingdom on a commercial scale, states the 
British press. It is recovered at the Stanlow 
refinery of Shell Petroleum Co., Ltd., from 
hydrogen sulfide obtained as a byproduct in 
the cracking of crude oil fractions. A sul- 
furic-acid plant is being installed and a 
sludge decomposer will be erected later. 


ZANZIBAR Has LARGE DERRIS CROP 


Zanzibar.—Zanzibar’s latest derris crop 
averaged 800 pounds of dried root to the acre. 
The rotenone content of the roots exported 
has been 5 percent or more. Interest in the 
crop has been stimulated by the favorable 
prices received for a consignment of 1,400 
pounds shipped to Australia in the fourth 
quarter of 1951, which contained 8 percent 
rotenone. The gross return per acre com- 
pared favorably with that for all other crops 
except cloves. 
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Foodstuffs 


BRAZILIAN Nut Crop SMALL 


The latest estimates of the 1952 harvest 
of Brazil nuts from the Amazon Valley of 
Brazil is 15,500 metric tons, as compared with 
31,011 tons in 1951. The severe drought 
that affected the valley from November 1950 
through the middle of March 1951 is said 
to be responsible for the small 1952 crop. 
It is believed, however, that the latest low 
estimate may have been influenced by reports 
that the market situation would be unfavor- 
able as a result of decreased demand from 
the United States and import limitations im- 
posed by the Government of the United 
Kingdom on its buyers. 

Brazil nut exports from the Amazon Val- 
ley to the United States in the first 4 months 
of 1952 totaled about 530 tons of unshelled 
nuts and 461 tons of shelled nuts, or a total 
of 991 tons. 

Exports to all destinations in the first 4 
months of 1951 amounted to 4,997 tons of 
which 4,458 tons were unshelled and 539 
tons were shelled nuts. 

Stocks of unshelled nuts in the hands of 
exporters and/or shellers in Manaus and 
Belem as of the end of April 1952 were ten- 
tatively estimated at 2,300 and 3,000 metric 
tons, respectively. 

Brazil nut exporters’ prices late in April 
1952 were $0.175 to $0.20 for unshelled, and 
from $0.63 to $0.65 for shelled nuts. 


CEYLON’S TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Production of black tea in Ceylon in the 
first quarter of 1952 totaled 82,087,563 pounds, 
according to figures released by the tea con- 
troller, as compared with 79,114,031 pounds 
produced during the corresponding period of 
1951. 

The carry-over from 1951 amounted to 
18,985,832 pounds, and first quarter 1952 pro- 
duction was 82,087,563 pounds, or a total of 
101,073,395 pounds. Exports in the first 
quarter of 1952 amounted to 75,376,536 
pounds, leaving stocks of 25,696,859 pounds. 

The most important of Ceylon’s tea cus- 
tomers during the first quarter of 1952 were 
the United Kingdom, receiving 22,432,587 
pounds valued at 50,117,403 rupees; the 
United States taking 10,529,734 pounds 
valued at 24,627,801 rupees; Denmark, 
7,596,182 pounds valued at 19,773,532 rupees; 
and Australia 8,269,684 pounds valued at 
18,208,549 rupees (1 rupee=approximately 
US$80.21). 


CuBA May Have Cacao EXPORT SURPLUS 


Cuba did not export any cacao in 1951, as 
domestic requirements appeared to be rising 
and no surplus was officially declared. As 
annual exports of cacao in the 5-year period 
1946 to 1950 averaged 809,088 pounds, and no 
cacao was exported either in 1946 or 1949, 
the omission of exports in 1951 reflects the 
customary irregular pattern of Cuba’s cacao 
trade. 

Exports of cacao products in 1951 (to the 
United States and to Spain), consisting 
principally of chocolate in bars and slabs, 
were valued at $6,563, compared with an an- 
nual average during the 5-year period, 1946 
to 1950 of $151,200. 

Stocks of cacao in the hands of merchants 
and manufacturers are high. If the 1952 
crop reaches the expected 6,500,000 pounds, 
it is possible that an exportable surplus of 
cacao will be declared during the third 
quarter of 1952, particularly if the world 
market price continues at its present level 
and Cuban manufacturers are assured of first 
obtaining their normal supply. 


CUBAN COFFEE PRODUCTION Low 


A revised estimate places Cuban coffee pro- 
duction during the 1951-52 crop year at 
460,000 bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilo- 
gram = 2.2046 pounds) instead of the 613,000 
bags previously forecast, and about 16 per- 
cent below the output of 1950-51. Consump- 
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tion is also calculated to have dropped about 
10 percent, as a result of higher coffee prices. 
Although the statistical position forecast for 
August 1, 1952, is less favorable than that of 
August 1, 1951, it is believed that the carry- 
over will be sufficient to meet consumption 
needs until the 1952—53 crop enters the mar- 
ket in appreciable quantities. No exports 
of coffee are foreseen, however. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’S EXPORTS 
OF BANANAS 


Exports of bananas from the Dominican 
Republic in the first quarter of 1952 
amounted to 217,349 stems, of which the 
United States received 215,053 stems; Puerto 
Rico, 200 stems; and the Netherlands West 
Indies, 2,096 stems. Exports in the compa- 
rable period of 1951 totaled 197,608 stems, 
the United States taking 193,856 stems, and 
the Netherlands West Indies 3,752 stems. 

Plantain shipments in the first 3 months of 
1952 amounted to 1,089,088 stems, of which 
the United States took 331,925 stems, Puerto 
Rico 111,950 stems, the Netherlands West 
Indies 628,213 stems, and British West 
Indies 17,000 stems. In the corresponding 
period of 1951 exports totaled 1,696,884 stems, 
of which the United States took 1,075,384 
stems and the Netherlands West Indies 
621,500 stems. 


FINNISH SUGAR SUPPLY SHORT 


The 1951 crop of sugar beets in Finland 
yielded about 18,600 metric tons of raw white 
sugar (polarization 99.8 percent) as com- 
pared with 20,210 tons in 1950; it covered 
about 15 percent of the annual consumption. 

In the spring of 1951 Finland had made 
advance purchases of most of the year’s sugar 
requirements, mainly through trade agree- 
ments with Soviet Bloc countries, and there- 
fore it was not a buyer when peak prices 
were being asked on the world markets in the 
fall. To avoid purchasing in the high mar- 
ket, Finland borrowed 5,000 tons of sugar 
from Sweden in the fall of 1951. This 
quantity has now been practically repaid by 
shipments from origin direct to Sweden. 
Buying in a high market would necessitate 
a substantial increase in the Government’s 
subsidy on the consumer price of imported 
sugar, which still is controlled and subsi- 
dized in order to keep down the cost-of-living 
index to which wages are pegged. 


Countries of the Eastern Bloc supplied 
about 71 percent of the total 107,200 tons 
imported by Finland in 1951. The U.S.S.R. 
supplied 39,283 tons, Poland 35,536 tons, 
Czechoslovakia 1,292 tons, and Eastern Ger- 
many 989 tons, or a total of 77,100 tons. Most 
of the imports from Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia are paid for by Finnish exports to 
U.8.S. R. under a tripartite trade agreement. 
Cuba supplied 20,244 tons of brown sugar, 
equal to about 19 percent of the sugar im- 
ports in 1951. 

The National Supplies Section of the Fin- 
nish Ministry of Trade and Industry states 
that the sugar imports in 1952 amount to 
95,000 metric tons of refined granulated and 
about 25,000 tons of Cuban brown sugar, 
totaling about 117,500 tons in terms of re- 
fined sugar. To this amount should be added 
the domestic production of 18,600 tons from 
the 1951 beet crop. Consumption in 1952 
will probably be about 8,000 to 10,000 tons 
above the 1951 consumption of about 116,000 
tons, in view of an extra distribution of 4.4 
pounds per person promised at canning time 
in August 1952. 


ITALIAN ALMOND CROP AND SALES 


The 1952 preliminary forecast of shelled 
almond production in the Puglie (Bari) dis- 
trict of Italy, has been placed at 250,000 
quintals (1 quintal—220.46 pounds). The 
1952 preliminary estimate is more than 
double the 1951 production of 110,000 quin- 
tals, and 50,000 quintals less than the 300,000 
quintal 1950 crop. 


Exports of Italian shelled almonds during 
the 1950-51 crop year amounted to 423,434 
quintals. In the first 8 months (September 
1951—April 1952) of the 1951-52 crop year, 
exports of shelled almonds totaled 152,829 
quintals. The principal purchasers were 
Germany and France. 

Exports of unshelled almonds amounted to 
42,163 quintals during the 1950-51 crop year, 
and 18,782 quintals were exported during the 
first 6 months of the 1951—52 crop year. The 
principal purchasers of unshelled almonds 
during the later period were: Brazil, 4,580 
quintals; United Kingdom, 3,923 quintals; 
India, 1,871 quintals; and Pakistan, 1,067 
quintals. 

Bari exporters estimate that from 20,000 
to 25,000 quintals of the 1951-52 crop remain 
in the hands of the producers. 

It appears that Germany will again be the 
largest purchaser of new-crop Italian shelled 
almonds, followed by France, the U.S. S. R., 
and the Scandinavian countries. United 
States particapation in the new crop almond 
market is uncertain. 


NETHERLANDS OUTPUT AND SALES OF 
DaIRY PRODUCTS 


The number of milk cows in the Nether- 
lands reached a postwar peak in May 1951, 
but between May and December more than 
50,000 cows were slaughtered. Total 1951 
milk production was 5,670,000 tons, com- 
pared with the 1950 level of 5,771,000 tons. 
Because of weather conditions, the feed 
situation, and the serious outbreak of hoof- 
and-mouth disease, average milk production 
per cow dropped 2.7 percent from an all- 
time high of 3,800 kilograms (1 kilogram = 
2.2046 pounds) of milk in 1950 to 3,697 kilo- 
grams in 1951. 

Butter exports in 1951 were 54,022 tons, or 
16 percent below the 1950 level. Although 
the Belgian market was good, Western Ger- 
many decreased its imports to one-third of 
those of 1950. The United Kingdom bought 
the usual quantity of low-priced cold-stor- 
age butter. 

Cheese exports totaled 72,666 metric tons, 
4 percent above 1950 exports of 69,866 tons. 
Belgium, West Germany, and the United 
Kingdom, whose imports were double those 
of 1950, were the largest buyers. Other good 
markets were the Belgian Congo, Venezuela, 
Puerto Rico, and Egypt. 

Exports of condensed milk and milk powder 
(skim roller powder excepted) were satisfac- 
tory. Condensed milk exports totaled 175,- 
451 tons, as compared with 152,749 tons in 
1950; milk powder exports amounted to 20,- 
365 tons, as against 16,517 tons in 1950. 
Purchases by the usual tropical and semi- 
tropical markets increased, and prices were 
better than in 1950. The total value of dairy 
exports increased to 708,800,000 guilders in 
1951, as compared with 635,500,000 guilders 
in 1950 and 557,800,000 guilders in 1949 (1 
guilder= about US$0.263) . 

Production data from the first months of 
1952 indicate that production is falling be- 
low 1951 levels. January milk production 
was 1.3 percent below that of the like month 
of 1951 and 5 percent below the output in 
January 1950. February production was 7 
percent lower that it was in February 1951, 
and 11 percent below that of February 1950. 
The chief causes are apparently the slaughter 
of older cows in the tuberculosis campaign, 
and the effects of the foot-and-mouth disease 
outbreak. The latter disease has evidently 
been contained and new outbreaks are de- 
clining, but its effects will probably be re- 
flected in lower production throughout the 
first half of 1952. 

The Control Board for Dairy Products has 
predicted that the following quantities of 
dairy products will be available for export 
during 1952: Liquid milk and cream, no 
limit. If exports increase above 20,000 tons, 
butter exports will decrease accordingly. 
This, however, would be a good development 
from the domestic point of view, as butter 
is the least remunerative dairy export. 
Casein, 3,000 tons; cheese, 70,000 tons, con- 
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densed milk, 170,000 tons; butter, 45,000 tons; 
and milk powder, 20,000 tons. 


SWEDEN’S GRAIN CROP AND SUPPLY 


Forecasted harvested bread grain acreage 
in Sweden in 1952 is 454,000 hectares (1 hec- 
tare—2.471 acres) as compared with 425,800 
hectares in 1951, and coarse grain acreage is 
1,418,000 hectares as against 1,363,400 hec- 
tares. Present indications are for a crop 
slightly above normal. 

Farmers’ marketings of wheat and rye in 
1951-52 are estimated at 490,000 metric tons 
as compared with 787,000 tons in 1950-51. 
The decline is partly due to reduced acreage 
in 1951 but principally to black rust damage. 

Millings during the first quarter of 1952 
were 190,200 tons, including oats for groats, 
compared with 203,840 tons in 1951. The 
extraction rate for the lower quality wheat 
had been reduced from 80 to 74 percent. 

About 72,600 tons of wheat and rye and 
8,900 tons of barley and oats were imported 
in the first quarter of 1952. Exports (barley 
and oats) were small. 

Commercial stocks of wheat and rye de- 
clined from 500,000 tons on January 1 to 
422,000 tons on April 1, 1952. 

Farmers’ marketing of wheat and rye were 
almost completed. Owing to expectation of 
higher prices in the fall, some bread grain 
might be withheld from the market. Mill- 
ings and sales have been restricted by 
government order. 

Anticipated wheat imports during the sec- 
ond quarter comprise 47,000 tons from the 
United States (mainly International Wheat 
Agreement wheat from the South African 
quota), 18,000 tons from Canada, and a share 
of the 100,000 ton purchase from the 
U.S.S. R. 


MarIzE SHORTAGE IN UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


The 1951-52 maize crop of the Union of 
South Africa has been estimated at 17,309,000 
bags of 200 pounds each, which amount is 
much below the Union’s consumption re- 
quirements of about 24,000,000 bags. An 
estimated 5,000,000 bags were carried over 
from the 1950-51 crop of 28,327,000 bags. 
The deficit of about 2,000,000 bags must be 
met by imports, and attempts are being made 
to purchase from 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 bags 
from the United States. A shortage of maize 
could assume serious proportions for many 
of the 8,500,000 natives (both rural and 
urban) who consider maize their basic food. 
The other agricultural industries, such as 
poultry, dairy, and other livestock are di- 
rectly affected by the shortage of this 
important food. 


VENEZUELAN SUGAR PRODUCERS ASK 
HIGHER PRICE 


Venezuelan sugar producers are asking 
that the wholesale price of sugar be increased 
from 9.50 bolivars to 10.50 bolivars per bag 
of about 22 pounds (from $0.1295 to $0.143 
per pound). 

The sugar association states that the in- 
crease would only be felt by industrial users, 
and these are already prosperous. Sugar 
prices have not been increased for some years 
and the producers are correct in claiming 
increased production costs. However, the 
principal argument of the producers is that 
the 1951-52 grind is 10,000 metric tons lower 
than the 1950-51 grind, which was 45,813 
tons. 

The official figure on production of sugar 
in the October 1951—February 1952 period of 
the 1951-52 crop year was 21,389 tons, an 
increase of over 11 percent as compared with 
19,199 tons in the corresponding period of 
1950-51. 

On March 17, 1952, sugar production was 
predicted at 54,000 tons. Until more data 
have been accumulated the estimate of 54,000 
tons may be accepted as not too far from 
fact, despite the gloomy views of the sugar 
producers in their effort to get a higher price. 
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Machinery 


MACHINE PRODUCTION, BAVARIA, GERMANY 


The Bavarian (Germany) machine indus- 
try was able to increase its output during 
February 1952 despite a shortage of steel 
sheets. The daily adjusted index climbed 
from 143 to 149. Although February was 
considered a very good month for machine 
production, the output of farm tractors de- 
creased by 225 units. Export sales of tractors, 
however, were considered satisfactory. 


TYPES OF LOOMS IN TAIWAN 


Approximately 6,000 commercial looms are 
in use in Taiwan, the Mutual Security Agency 
Mission to China reports. About 40 percent 
of these were built in Japan and the re- 
mainder are principally local duplications of 
various Japanese machines. 

These power looms range from simple 
equipment to high-grade automatic 1 x 1 
looms and good nonautomatic 4 x 1 box looms. 
There are no automatic box looms weaving 
cotton in Taiwan. The looms are distrib- 
uted among 117 factories. During 1951, 
about 2,464 of these looms were reinstalled 
from storage or were newly built. Few, if 
any, were imported. 


TRADE BETWEEN INDIA AND U. K. 


India ranked second among Britain’s ma- 
chinery markets in the first quarter of 1952 
and Australia was first, according to official 
data. 

India’s textile-machinery imports from 
Britain amounted to 3,923 tons valued at 
£1,842,000. An increasing quantity of elec- 
trical machinery and mechanical handling 
equipment was also reported as having 
entered India from the United States. 

In addition to textile machinery, India 
also imported from United Kingdom 30 loco- 
motives and 447 farm tractors during the 
quarter. For this period, India’s total im- 
ports of machinery from the United King- 
dom amounted to 26,000 tons valued at 
£9,359,000, compared with 26,695 tons valued 
at £7,243,000 during the first quarter of 1951. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN FILM CENSORSHIP 


The report of the Chief Film Censor in 
Australia, covering censorship of all types 
of motion pictures during 1951, shows that 
United States films continue to dominate the 
feature-film market in that country. Of a 
total of 427 feature pictures imported into 
Australia in 1951, United States films num- 
bered 347, or 81.3 percent of the total, as 
compared with 77.6 percent of total imports 
in 1950. Imports of feature films from the 
United Kingdom totaled 59 in 1951 com- 
pared with 63 in 1950, and 21 feature films 
were imported from all other countries in 
1951 as against 28 in 1950. Imports of 
feature-length films from all countries re- 
corded a numerical increase of 20 in 1951 
over 1950, and those from the United States 
a gain of 31 features. 

Of the 427 imported features reviewed by 
the censors in 1951, 340 were passed without 
eliminations, 86 were approved with dele- 
tions, and 1 film was rejected. In addition 
to the imported features, two Australian- 
produced feature-length films were passed by 
the censors in 1951, bringing the total of ap- 
proved features to 428. Of this total, 295 
were classified as suitable for general exhibi- 
tion and 133 as not suitable for exhibition to 
children under 16 years of age. 

The volume of 16-mm. film imports was 
fully maintained during 1951, when 4,154 
films were imported, 107 more than in the 
preceding year. Of these, 1,243 were from 
the United States, 1,505 were British 16- 


mm. films, and 1,406 were imported from 
other countries. 


MOTION-PICTURE DEVELOPMENTS 
IN BRAZIL 


Shipments of United States newsreels to 
Brazil were suspended in January 1952 when 
the censorship service demanded compliance 
with the distributor’s obligation under the 
decree-law of November 19, 1951, to acquire 
for export domestic short-subject films of 
the same type in the proportion of 10 per- 
cent of the footage imported into Brazil 
during 1951. This suspension is still in 
effect. Five United States newsreel com- 
panies are affected by this suspension. 
There are 1,985 theaters in 1,215 locations 
in Brazil which had been exhibiting United 
States newsreels and short subjects, 21 of the 
largest theaters in Brazil buying such films 
from all five United States companies. 

On April 17, 1952, a Brazilian Supreme 
Tribunal Judge provisionally suspended the 
effects of decree-law No. 30179 of November 
19, 1951, in regard to the 8 to 1 ratio of 
foreign films to domestic films. It is under- 
stood, however, that only a few exhibitors 
in the Sao Paulo area who had applied for 
this court order will benefit by it. The sus- 
pension will be in effect until the high court 
renders a decision on the legality of the de- 
cree. On April 29, the Federal Department 
of Public Security issued an order inter- 
preting the 8 to 1 provision, specifying that 
at least 42 days a year, including two Satur- 
days and two Sundays in each quarter, must 
be devoted to the exhibition of Brazilian 
feature-length films. Violators of these 
regulations may be fined up to 5,000 cruzeiros 
and the operation of the theater involved 
may be suspended for a period of up to 12 
months. (1 cruzeiro—US80.0534). 

In February 1952 the net theater admission 
price was increased from 6 to 7.90 cruzeiros, 
which together with tax brings the total 
price to 10 cruzeiros. 


MOTION-PICTURE DISTRIBUTION, 
Honc Kone 


A total of 692 United States motion-pic- 
ture films were released for showing in Hong 
Kong theaters from March 1, 1951, to Feb- 
ruary 25, 1952. These films were classified as 
follows: 123 crime, murder, and corruption 
films; 100 Westerns; 40 war films; 99 love 
stories; 60 musicals and 66 comedies; 46 
historical and 24 modern dramas; 66 ad- 
venture films; 7 on social problems; and 61 
were not classified. The films were dis- 
patched to the Hong Kong theaters for a 
total of 3,176 showings. Showing time gen- 
erally varies from 1 to 4 days for each film, 
with four showings daily. 

During the period March 1, 1951, to April 
15, 1952, a total of 73 British films were re- 
leased for exhibition in Hong Kong, and 
during the 13 months February 1, 1951, to 
March 31, 1952, 16 Russian films were re- 
leased for showing there. 

Most of the films in the Mandarin and 
Cantonese dialogue, with Chinese partici- 
pants, which are shown in Hong Kong 
theaters are produced in the Hong Kong 
studios. From February 1, 1951, to March 
31, 1952, a total of 193 of these Chinese films 
were released in Hong Kong, 143 in the 
Cantonese dialogue and 50 in the Mandarin 
dialogue. About half of those in the Man- 
darin dialogue were produced in Shanghai, 
while some of those in Cantonese were pro- 
duced in Canton. 


MOTION PICTURES IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Gross receipts at Philippine theaters in 
1951 were approximately 10 percent higher 
than those in 1950. United States films 
grossed about 30,000,000 pesos, Phiiippine- 
produced films approximately 12,000,000 pe- 
sos, and Chinese, British, and other films 
about 2,000,000 pesos. The outlook for 1952, 
however, based on the first quarter indicates 
a sharp drop in gross receipts, as a result of 
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the high cost of living and heavy unemploy- 


ment. Importers of motion pictures into the 
Philippines are still subject to the remittance 
tax of 17 percent on all dollar exchange and 
can only remit 72 percent of the producer’s 
share of film earnings. (2 pesos=US$1.) 

The popularity of Philippine-produced 
Tagalog pictures continues on the uptrend. 
Statistics provided by a local producers as- 
sociation show that in 1950 such pictures 
attracted 41 percent of the motion-picture 
goers in the Manila area; in 1951 this figure 
increased to 47 percent. Domestic feature 
productions numbered 110 in 1951 compared 
with about 75 in 1950. Six of the features 
produced in 1951 were color productions, two 
more than in 1950. The cost of producing 
a film in the Philippines is up approximately 
15 percent over 1950, and small independent 
producers have suffered severely. As a re- 
sult, only about 15 small independent pro- 
ducers are producing films, compared with 
about 39 companies in 1950. An average 
black-and-white feature film costs about 
90,000 pesos compared with 80,000 pesos in 
1950. 

The Philippine market took about 350 
United States films in 1951, about the same 
number as in 1950. A total of 500 short 
films, including cartoons, comedies, news- 
reels, and documentaries were imported in 
1951, a small increase over such imports in 
1950. Major studios in the Philippines are 
reluctant to produce short films as they 
maintain that it is cheaper to produce longer 
films, as the provincial audiences believe that 
if there are shorts attached to the program 
the main feature cannot be very good and 
the full program is lacking in entertainment. 
Filipinos still retain a love for action pictures, 
musicals, and stories of romantic legendary 
heroes. 


Nawal Stores, Gums, 
Waxes. & Resins 


CANADIAN SALES OF NAVAL STORES 
DECREASED 


Sales of naval stores in Canada were slow 
in the first quarter of 1952 and the volume 
of business lagged considerably behind sales 
in the corresponding period of 1951. The 
situation was in sharp contrast to conditions 
in the first quarter of 1951, when demand 
was heavy and supplies short. However, dis- 
tributors believe that 1952 will be a satis- 
factory year. All wood and gum naval stores 
are reported easy to obtain; even pine oil, 
which was scarce as late as the end of 1951, 
has been available in sufficient quantities to 
meet demand. 


NAVAL STORES BARTER REQUESTED IN 
GREECE 


Several exporters of naval stores in Greece 
requested the Ministry of Commerce early in 
1952 to allow exports of these materials on a 
barter basis. After considerable discussion, 
the Ministry decided against including naval 
stores on the barter export list. The author- 
ization of sales of these products to Eastern 
Germany and other countries in the Soviet 
bloc also was discussed, but was not ap- 
proved. 


PORTUGAL SEEKS NEW OUTLET FOR NAVAL 
STORES 


Portuguese producers of naval stores face a 
difficult marketing situation. Because of the 
base export price and the ocean freight rates, 
the market has been confined to Europe and 
competition in other areas such as South 
America has not been possible. However, 
trade with Europe has been affected by Por- 
tugal’s position in the European Payments 
Union, as the Bank of Portugal has about 
$66,000,000 frozen there and usable only as 
the surplus is reduced. Exporters are anxi- 
ous to find new markets not affected by the 
EPU problem, but the opportunities are lim- 
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ited by the same factors which have operated 
in the past. 


SPANISH PRODUCTION OF NAVAL STORES 


No official figures on Spanish production of 
naval stores have been published since 1946, 
but trade sources report that the output of 
rosin and turpentine was about 15 percent 
less in 1951 than in 1950. The decrease is 
attributed chiefly to unfavorable weather 
conditions and a shortage of forest workers. 
It is estimated that 25,915 metric tons of 
rosin and 7,875 tons of turpentine were pro- 
duced. 


Paints & Pigments 


OUTPUT OF TITANIUM PIGMENTS CuR- 
TAILED, INDIA 


The factory of Travancore Titanium Prod- 
ucts Ltd., India, was completed in Septem- 
ber 1951 and officially opened in January 
1952. It is designed for the annual pro- 
duction of 1,800 long tons of titanium pig- 
ments, but the world shortage of sulfur and 
the scarcity of sulfuric acid for making tit- 
anium oxide curtailed production in March. 

The company was organized in 1946 and is 
managed by Indian Titan Products Co., Ltd., 
a subsidiary of British Titan Products Co., 
Ltd. Five Indian technicians were sent to 
the Billingham factory of the parent com- 
pany for special training and are now in- 
structing the local staff. 


Pulp & Paper 


DEVELOPMENTS IN FINLAND 


The year 1951 was generally the best pulp 
and paper year in Finland’s history. Total 
production was 18 percent more than 1950 
output. Exports of pulpwood (nearly 3.5 
million cubic meters) were nearly double 
those in 1950; Western Germany was the 
leading purchaser. Chemical-pulp exports 
were valued at 57 billion Finnish marks—over 
three times as much as the 1950 figure. 
(231 Finnish marke=—US$1.) 

Exports of paper, except newsprint, in 
1951, were nearly double those of 1950, and 
newsprint exports totaled 382,000 metric tons 
against 379,000 tons in 1950. Shipments to 
the United States were 149,000 tons in 1951 
as compared with 137,000 the year before. 

Finnish newsprint production in 1951, 
totaling nearly 418,000 metric tons, was only 
2 percent above 1950. A larger increase was 
offset by the diversion of two mills to other 
paper grades. 

Of Finland’s aggregate 1951 dollar earn- 
ings from the United States ($60 million), 
pulp and paper represented 90 percent. 
Chemical-pulp sales alone were $28 million 
and newsprint, $17.7 million. Earnings from 
pulp exports to all countries however, were 
expected to be reduced appreciably in the 
second quarter of 1952, owing to lower import 
price ceilings in the United Kingdom and 
France, as well as lower United States prices 
which were expected to range from $145 for 
unbleached kraft to $175 for bleached sul- 
fite compared with United States price 
ceilings of $200 and $225, respectively. 

The outlook for Finnish pulp and paper in 
1952 is considerably less favorable because of 
the late 1951 weakness in world demand, as 
reflected in declining prices. 


UPWARD TREND IN NEWSPRINT, ITALY 


The production index for newsprint in 
January 1952 reached 144 (1938=100), reg- 
istering an increase of 16 percent over the 
1951 average. 

Newsprint prices were reduced from 16,000 
to 14,000 lire per quintal, effective April 1, 
1952. (625 lire—US$1.) 


JAPAN’S NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 


Newsprint of two qualities is produced in 
Japan. In the manufacture of “standard” 


newsprint, weighing 58 grams to the square 
meter, groundwood pulp is mixed with un- 
bleached sulfite wood pulp to the extent of 
19 percent to 30 percent of the total. In 
making “substitute” paper, weighing 52 to 
53 grams per square meter, unbleached sul- 
fite pulp makes up 31 percent to 40 percent 
of the total fibrous material used, the 
remainder being groundwood. 

Japan has a monthly rated capacity of 
15,950 short tons of standard newsprint and 
7,523 tons of the substitute type. In 1951, 
Japan exported 1,396 short tons of standard 
paper, chiefly to Korea and Hong Kong. 
Japan’s imports of substitute paper in the 
Same year totaled 12,870 tons, principally to 
Hong Kong, Australia, and Korea, lesser 
quantities going to Far Eastern countries, 
Japan’s imports of newsprint in 1951 were 
negligible. 

There is no indication that additional 
newsprint capacity will be brought into pro- 
duction in 1952, inasmuch as the drain on 
the domestic timberlands precludes the avail- 
ability of additional pulp for newsprint un- 
less diverted from other uses. It is indi- 
cated that additional newsprint for domestic 
consumption will necessarily be met by im- 
ports. Freight costs make it inadvisable to 
import pulp in lieu of newsprint. 


PROJECTED INDUSTRY, PHILIPPINES 


A Norweigan expert, working in the Philip- 
pines under the United Nations technical 
assistance program, has recommended, after 
an 8-month survey—the construction of six 
pulp and paper mills having a tota: annual 
production of 282,000 tons of pulp. Of that 
amount, 100,000 tons will be converted into 
paper and paper products, and the remainder 
will be available for export. It is contem- 
plated that the mills will also have an annual 
production of 60,000 tons of wallboard and 
60,000,000 board feet of lumber. 


EXPORTS AND PRICE MOVEMENTS, SWEDEN 


Chemical-pulp exports dropped from 
162,000 metric tons in January 1952 to 122,000 
tons in February and 71,000 tons in March. 
Prices of the bleached grades of pulp ranged 
from 1,650 crowns in January to 1,630 crowns 
in March. (5.18 Swedish Crowns=US$1.) 
The unbleached grades dropped from 1,590 to 
1,538 crowns during the 3 months. Prices for 
second-quarter delivery to Germany and 
Belgium have been set at 1,260—1,280 crowns 
for bleached pulp and 1,140-1,160 for un- 
bleached. 

Although paper and board exports declined 
only fractionally during the first quarter, 
average price drops were greater than in 
pulp. March 1952 levels approached those 
of April 1951. Newsprint prices edged off 
from 1,149 crowns per metric ton in January 
to 1,098 in March. Kraft-paper prices, rising 
from 1,621 to 1,631 crowns during the first 
quarter, reversed the over-all downward 
trend. 


NEW KRAFT PULP MILL, SWEDEN 


The Swedish Federation of Forest Owners 
Associations decided on April 21, 1952, to 
build and operate a 30,000- to 60,000-ton 
(per year) Kraft wood-pulp mill to be located 
presumably near Karlshamn in southern 
Sweden. The estimated cost ranges from 
60,000,000 to 80,000,000 crowns. (5.18 Swed- 
ish Crowns= US$1.) 


TURKEY’S PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


The production of paper in Turkey is 
undertaken entirely by the Sumerbank Cellu- 
lose Industries Establishment at Izmit, with 
the exception of one small plant making 
carbon paper and several others making 
butcher paper. The output of the Sumer- 
bank plant in 1951 was approximately 17,000 
metric tons of paper (including 6,000 tons 
of newsprint) and nearly 8,000 tons of paper- 
board. 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Prepared in Transportation, 
Communications, and Utili- 
ties Division, Office of Inter- 
national Trade 


Southern Rhodesian Power 
Expansion Program Planned 


The Southern Rhodesian municipality of 
Salisbury expects to spend £6,886,063 in the 
period 1951-55 to increase its electrical ca- 
pacity from 160,000 kw. to 280,000 kw., and 
Bulawayo has provided £4,222,590 to increase 
its capacity from 179,000 kw. to 320,000 kw. 

Considerable power shortages now exist in 
both these cities, but such shortages are 
being alleviated somewhat by the expansion 
of the existing thermal plants. 

The Electricity Supply Commission, a stat- 
utory body which supplies electricity for all 
of the colony outside of the Salisbury and 
Bulawayo areas, has plans whereby the pres- 
ent generating capacity of 85,000 kw. will be 
increased to a potential capacity of 180,000 
kw. by 1955. 


Ferrocarril del Pacifico To 
Purchase New Equipment 


A recent dispatch from the American Con- 
sulate in Guadalajara states that at the end 
of March most American officials of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad of Mexico had re- 
turned to the United States, leaving the 
railroad almost completely in the hands of 
the new management. It has been reported 
in the Mexican press that bids have been 
requested for some of the work of rehabilita- 
tion of the line, now to be known as the 
Ferrocarril del Pacifico. It is reported also 
that five new locomotives have been received 
and that the American assistant to the man- 
ager was in the United States in connection 
with the purchase of 700 freight cars and 
20 additional locomotives. According to 
other reports, the sale of stock in the new 
company to the public and the new loans 
from the Export-Import Bank make the re- 
habilitation of the railroad a certainty. 


Pakistan’s Power Capacity 
Doubled Since Partition 


Pakistan’s industrial expansion is ham- 
pered by shortage of power, although gen- 
erating capacity by the end of 1951 had 
reached 97,449 kilowatts, more than double 
the capacity at the time of partition. Several 
large-scale hydroelectric projects, which it is 
hoped will provide adequate facilities to meet 
the country’s industrialization program, are 
either underway or in the advanced planning 
stage. 


Venezuelan Industry Assured 
Natural Gas by Mid-June 


Natural gas for industrial use will be avail- 
able in Caracas, Valencia, and Maracay, 
Venezuela by mid-June, according to recent 
public statements by representatives of 
various companies involved in the undertak- 
ing. Plant installations, and distribution 
lines costing more than 50,000,000 bolivars 
($15,000,000) are to be in operation by that 
date. 
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New Cargo Service Between 


Cardiff and U. S. West Coast 


Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., well-known 
owners and operators of British freighters, 
recently announced the inauguration of a 
regular general cargo service between Cardiff 
(Wales) and the west coast of the United 
States and Canada. 

The service was to begin late in May, when 
the S. S. Brazilian Prince was scheduled to 
load cargo in Cardiff, later proceeding to 
Glasgow before sailing for Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and Vancouver, via the Panama 
Canal. The service will operate on a monthly 
basis thereafter. 

Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., have their own 
Offices at 108 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles, 
and 239 California Street, San Francisco. 


Power Cuts Increased in 
Hydro Areas of Madras State 


Electric power cuts in the State of Madras, 
India, now amount to 35 percent of the 
normal level. Inadequate rainfall, particu- 
larly during the past 6 months, has lowered 
the water levels in the storage reservoirs. 
Similar conditions which prevailed in Madras 
State in 1950 and 1951 resulted in a 50-per- 
cent power cut. 

Three hydroelectric systems supply the 
bulk of the power. 


Portuguese Shipping Services 
To the Far East Inaugurated 


The establishment of regular services to 
the Far Eastern possessions of India, Macao, 
and Timor has been one of the principal 
objectives of Portugal’s postwar plan for the 
renovation of the national merchant marine. 
Two specially designed vessels for operation 
of this service were built in British ship- 
yards and delivered during 1951—the India 
and the Timor. 

Following considerable advance planning 
regarding itineraries and port arrangements, 
the new Far Eastern shipping service was 
inaugurated by the Companhia Nacional de 
Navegacao on April 3, 1952, with the depart- 
ure from Lisbon of the India. 

The Companhia Nacional de Navegacao is 
tentatively planning to schedule departures 
from Lisbon at 6-week intervals. The itin- 
erary of the India on its inaugural voyage 
was: Lisbon, Cyprus, Port Said, Mormugao, 
Colombo, Hong Kong, Macao, and return via 
Manila, Singapore, Colombo, Mormugao, Port 
Said, Lisbon, Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
and Lisbon. This first trip did not include a 
call at the island of Timor. 

The next scheduled departure was the 
Timor on May 25, with calls at: Port Said, 
Mormugao, Colombo, Singapore, Macao, 
Hong Kong, Timor, and return via Manila, 
Singapore, Colombo, Mormugao, Port Said 
and Lisbon. Prior to the May 25 sailing the 
Timor was scheduled to call at Antwerp, 
Rotterdam, and Hamburg. Both vessels were 
to accept passengers and general and re- 
frigerated cargo. 










France To Hold International 
Helicopter Competition 


An international helicopter competition 
will be held in Paris on May 25. The demon- 
stration is expected to increase interest in 
helicopters and, through a series of special 
competitions, the future possibilities of this 
type of flying will be revealed. 


Brazilian Joint Commission 
Plans New Hydro Project 


The Brazilian Joint Commission is en- 
gaged in preparing a loan project covering 
the cost of imported materials for the con- 
struction of a 24,000 kilowatt hydroelectric 
plant on the upper reaches of the Rio Grande 
River, approximately 100 miles south of Belo 
Horizonte in the State of Minas Gerais. A 
preliminary examination indicates that this 
project fits in well with the over-all power 
development program of Brazil and has a 
high degree of priority. 

This project, known as the Itutinga project, 
is to be built and operated by the Cia. de 
Electricidade do Alto Rio Grande (CEARG), 
with authorized capital of $100,000,000. 


Production of Natural Gas in 
Germany Increased 


German natural gas production during 1951 
totaled 83,036,000 cubic meters, an increase 
of 23.8 percent over the 67,060,000 cubic 
meters produced in 1950. This increased pro- 
duction resulted primarily from the discovery 
of an important new field, Frenswegen, and 
the expansion of production in the older 
fields of Nienhagen and Bentheim. The 
Frenswegen gas field on the German-Neth- 
erlands border is expected to expand produc- 
tion considerably during 1952 and the good 
possibility of further gas discoveries in that 
area also indicates that there may be a sus- 
tained increase in gas production during the 
coming years. 


Italy’s Consumption of 
Natural Gas Increases 


Italy’s utilization of domestic resources of 
natural gas continues to set new annual 
records. Consumption in 1951 totaled 
943,500,000 cubic meters, an increase of 89.3 
percent over that of the previous year, de- 
spite a production set-back in November 
and December, when wells in the Polosine 
area were flooded. The metallurgical indus- 
try (especially the steel sector) is still the 
principal consumer, and accounted for 23.5 
percent of national consumption. The 
chemical industry used 15.5 percent and the 
textile and clothing industries 13.5 percent. 
Further substantial increases in consump- 
tion by practically all branches of industry 
are expected to follow the steady expansion 
in the pipeline distribution network. The 
first thermal electric power plant to operate 
on natural gas will be in full production 
by June. 
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Second European Machine Tool 
Show To Be Held in Hanover 


The Second European Machine Tool Exhi- 
bition, scheduled for Hanover, Germany, 
September 14-23, 1952, is being organized by 
the European Committee for the Cooperation 
of the Machine Tool Industries, with head- 
quarters in Brussels. The Committee in- 
cludes members from Belgium, Germany, 
France, Netherlands, Italy, Sweden, and 
Switzerland. This fair is a sequel to the 
First European Machine Tool Exhibition held 
in Paris in September 1951, on which infor- 
mation was published in ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, March 12,1951. The first event was 
reported highly successful, particularly in 
publicizing the efforts of European machine- 
tool manufacturers. 

In early May, 750 exhibitors from 13 coun- 
tries are reported to have made preliminary 
inquiries and tentatively reserved floor space 
totaling 64,000 sq. meters (1 sq. meter= 
10.76 sq ft.). Exhibits, to be grouped by 
commodity rather than by country, will af- 
ford visitors an opportunity to make com- 
parisons of the most recent developments in 
machine tools. The organizers indicate that 
this exhibition is to be one of the largest 
specialized exhibits of its kind thus far staged 
by a single industry group on either a na- 
tional or international basis. 

Among the products to be on display will 
be cutting machine tools, and noncutting 
machinery, including welding machines; 
measuring instruments, precision tools, test- 
ing and grinding machines and their acces- 


sories, electrical appliances, and optical 
equipment. 
Further information may be obtained 


either from the Verein Deutscher Werkzeug- 
maschinenfabriken, Am Hauptbahnhof 10, 
Frankfurt am Main; or through Henri Abt, 
Director, German-American Trade Promotion 
Co., Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 


Vienna Fair Proves Useful 
Market to Foreign Traders 


The fall Vienna International Fair will take 
place September 7-14, 1952, under the direc- 
tion of the Wiener Messe A. G., a joint stock 
company, and will comprise extensive dis- 
plays of both producers’ and consumers’ 
goods. This is a commercial fair, which is 
regularly in the spring and fall. 

The spring Fair, March 9-16, proved a use- 
ful market for foreign traders. Of the 2,600 
exhibits, 989 contained products from 24 
countries. Germany, the most heavily rep- 
resented country, had 445 exhibits; France, 
93; England, 87; Italy, 56; and the United 
States 55. Among other countries also repre- 
sented at the Fair were Belgium, Canada, 
Denmark, Finland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Spain, and South Africa. Only Italy had a 
collective exhibit. Total attendance was 
estimated at 550,000. 

Reports on business results, particularly 
relating to foreign trade, follow: Austrian 
fancy jewelry sold very well to buyers from 
Switzerland, Sweden, France, and England, 
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the greatest demand being for goods- and 
medium-quality items. Satisfactory sales in 
glassware and chinaware, especially in the 
type used every day, was reported. Much 
interest was shown by purchasing agents 
representing United States and English firms 
in fine Austrian chinaware. Sales of musi- 
cal instruments also were satisfactory, with 
special interest shown in wind instruments 
and drums; great interest was shown in 
pianos by businessmen from Italy and 
Sweden. Austrian buyers were reported in- 
terested mainly in second-hand pianos. Or- 
ders were booked for large gymnastic 
equipment for Argentina and Ethiopia. 

Lively domestic trade in tin-sheet proc- 
essing machinery, hard alloys, textile, and 
printing machinery was reported, with ad- 
ditional sales expected after the close of the 
Fair. England and Switzerland were inter- 
ested in high-speed printing machinery and 
India, in Diesel motors. Sales of 8 to 45 
horsepower Diesel motors for agricultural 
purposes and the building industry were 
surprisingly good, with some firms doubling 
their 1951 fall Fair contracts. Also in de- 
mand were steel tops for kitchen ranges, 
casting molds, compressors and pneumatic 
tools. Hard metals and hard-metal tools 
were in demand by Canadians and Chileans; 
special machinery for the candy industry by 
Yugoslavians; textile machinery by the 
Netherlands and Israel interests; and auto- 
matic forming machinery by Swedes and 
South Americans. Negotiations were con- 
ducted with Yugoslavia for the sale of a 
complete machinery system for brick works 
and quarries. 

Buyers’ interest in calculating machines 
exceeded present delivery possibilities. 
There was also great demand for duplicating 
machines. Bookkeeping devices and office 
furniture, especially new products in these 
lines, sold well. 

Good sales were reported in concrete and 
mortar mixers; also in light tower cranes; 
bending and cutting machinery for con- 
struction steel; electromagnetic construc- 
tion tools. American, English, and German 
excavators aroused lively interest. Yugo- 
slavians purchased concrete vibrators, and 
Italians bought modern passenger elevators, 
for which there was also a demand from 
South American countries. Interest in brick 
molding machinery, new building systems, 
and modern building materials was shown 
by visitors from Turkey, Israel, and South 
American countries. 

In the inventors’ section of the Fair, sales 
were reported to Canada and Yugoslavia, and 
inquiries were received from Italy, Switzer- 
land, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, England, and South American coun- 
tries. Inquiries for electric bulbs were also 
received from South American countries, 
Saudi Arabia, and Iran. In addition, there 
were inquiries for hunting weapons from 
Denmark, Italy, France, Egypt, and India. 
Almost the entire anual production of 
Austrian cartridges for hunting rifles was 
sold overseas. Considerable business was 
transacted in a novel Austrian hub dynamo 
for bicycle lights, for which Italy, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, and Israel made bids. 
In the agricultural machinery line, Swiss 









and English agents were interested in an 
Austrian caterpillar tractor for use in trans- 
porting timber in rough terrain and in new 
products in agricultural machinery. 

Further data on the spring and fall Fairs 
may be obtained from the representative of 
the Fair in the United States, the Austrian 
Trade Delegate, 25 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. 


Greece to Hold Second 
Postwar Fair in 1952 


The seventeenth Salonika Trade Fair, the 
second since World War II, will be held at 
Salonika, Greece, September 7-28, 1952. Ir 
addition to exhibits of many domestic firms 
and a display by the Federal Republic of 
Germany, considerable interest has been in- 
dicated by Italian, Finnish, Danish, Belgian, 
and Yugoslav firms. 

This International Fair is a semigovern- 
mental institution administered by the Min- 
istry of Commerce, through the Hellenic 
Board of Tourism, and is regulated by Greek 
law. Its purpose is to promote the creation 
of new business relationships between pro- 
ducers and consumers to strengthen com- 
mercial relations with foreign countries, and 
to improve tourist activity in Greece. The 
last prewar Fair was held in the fall of 1940. 

It was reported that the 1951 event was a 
success and served to stimulate considerable 
trade in the Salonika area. (See FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, June 11, 1951.) A total 
of 1,205 firms, of which 462 were foreign, 
took part. The largest representation by a 
foreign country was that of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, with 153 firms, the 
United Kingdom 89, France 53, the United 
States 47, Italy 42, Yugoslavia 29, and 
Sweden 21. Among others also represented 
were Switzerland, Austria, Belgium, and 
Denmark. 

Prominent displays included official coun- 
try exhibits, large foreign and domestic in- 
dustrial exhibits, private pavilions, and 
exhibits of Greek export commodities. 
Among the commodities shown were ma- 
chinery, textiles, chemicals, pottery, glass- 
ware, household utensils, electrical appli- 
ances, and domestic handicrafts. Also 
prominent were the exhibits of the State 
Agricultural Agencies, including the tobacco, 
cotton, and fig organizations and the Hellenic 
Board of Tourism. The native handicraft 
reportedly was very well displayed and 
created considerable interest among visitors. 
The exhibit of products of Rhodes was re- 
ported excellent. 

The most numerous domestic exhibits 
were in the handicraft and food-products 
sections, whereas foreign goods were con- 
centrated in the machinery, chemicals, 
leather-goods, and electrical-appliances sec- 
tions. 

Foreign machinery of all kinds evoked a 
great deal of interest. Chief interest was in 
textiles, farm machinery, automobiles, 
handicrafts, and food products. Quality 
standards of native products were close to 
prewar levels. Most of the goods on display 
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Export-Control Developments 


Office of International Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce 


| Note: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, 
containing more detailed information, may be 
obtained from the OIT, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. Any such requests should refer to 
the date and the number of the OIT Press Re- 
lease (free) or of the CEB (for which there 
is a charge of 10 cents each) shown at the end 
of each item. ] 


IMPORT NUMBER REQUIRED FOR EXPORTS 
TO AUSTRIA 


Effective August 4, 1952, exporters applying 
for licenses to ship United States goods to 
Austria are required to show the Austrian 
import identification number in their export- 
license applications. 

The new requirement is intended to pro- 
vide official assurance that the goods will be 
used in Austria and will not be reexported 
from that country without OIT authoriza- 
tion. 

A similar provision already is in effect for 
export-license applications covering ship- 
ments to the Belgian Congo and Sweden. 

The new requirement is announced in 
OIT’s Current Export Bulletin, No. 671 (OIT 
1028, June 19, 1952.) 
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60. Australia—Thomas Henry King, repre- 
senting Martin and King Pty. Ltd. (importer, 
retailer, wholesaler, manufacturer), 1075 
High Street, Malvern, S. E. 3, Victoria; 
Freighters Ltd., 397 Little Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne; and Knox, Schlapp Proprietary Ltd. 
(importer, wholesaler, contractor), 360 Col- 
lins Street, Melbourne, is interested in 
trailer construction, railway-carraige con- 
struction, motorcar bodies, and aircraft 
framework. Scheduled to arrive June 4 or 
5, via Los Angeles, for a visit of 3 or 4 months. 
United States address: c/o Australian Trade 
Commissioner, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: Los Angeles, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, Middletown (Ohio), Hazel- 
ton (Pa.), and New York. 

61. Australia—William Sloan, representing 
Sloan’s Pty. Ltd. (retailer, manufacturer), 
34 Gibbes Street, Chatswood, Sydney, N.S. W., 
is interested in new techniques in bread mak- 
ing and desires to visit U. S. bakeries. 
Scheduled to arrive July 15, via New York, 
for a visit of 4 weeks. In the absence of a 
United States address, correspondence should 
be directed to the visitor’s firm in Australia. 


Itinerary: Philadelphia, Washington, Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
62. Colombia—Hyman Abadi, represent- 


ing Fabrica de Nacional de Tejidos Lafayette 
(importer, wholesaler, manufacturer), No. 
13-77 Carrera 8, Apartado Aéreo 4897, Bogota, 
is interested in purchasing new and second- 
hand tertile machinery. Scheduled to ar- 
rive May 10, via New York, for a visit of 2 
months. United States address: c/o Central 
and South American Export Co., 366 Broad- 
way, New York 13, N. Y. Itinerary: Hope- 
dale (Mass.), Greenville (S. C.), Wilmington, 
New York, Paterson (N. J.), and Philadelphia. 

63. England—Alfred Thomas’ Beacham, 
George Colin Hepworth, and Malcolm Kit- 
son, representing Hepworth & Grandage Ltd., 
St. John’s Works, Bradford, Yorkshire, are 
scheduled to arrive June 28, via New York, 
for a visit of 3 weeks. Messrs. Kitson and 
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FILING PERIOD FOR TIN-PLATE EXPORT- 
LICENSE APPLICATIONS EXTENDED 


The closing date of the filing period for 
third-quarter export-license applications 
covering secondary tin-plate products has 
been extended to July 18. 

The secondary tin-plate products to which 
the filing period applies are known in the 
trade as mill accumulations, unassorted and 
mixed tempers, unmended menders, waste 
waste, strips, circles, cobbles, misprints, etc. 

The extended filing period gives exporters 
18 additional days in which to file license 
applications. The extension was granted to 
give exporters sufficient time to receive sec- 
ond-quarter applications returned without 
action by OIT and to determine whether 
they wish to resubmit them for considera- 
tion against the third-quarter quota. 

Because of the late filing period for appli- 
cations against the second-quarter supple- 
mentary quota for secondary tin-plate prod- 
ucts, licensing against that quota was not 
begun until May 29, and applications which 
could not be approved have just recently 
been returned to the applicants. 

The third-quarter filing period is an- 
nounced in OIT’s Current Export Bulletin, 
No. 671. (OIT 1029, June 19, 1952.) 


Hepworth request technical information on 
the production of jet blades for aircraft, air- 
crajt machinery, and spare parts for auto- 
mobiles. Mr. Beacham _ seeks’. technical 
information on American methods of man- 
agement, accounting and cost proce- 
dures, particularly punch-card methods. 
United States address: c/o Mr. W. B. J. Part- 
ridge, 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Itinerary for Messrs. Kitson and Hepworth: 
Woodridge (N. J.), Buffalo, East and West 
Hartford, 


Springfield, Cleveland, Beloit 
(Wis.), and Hagerstown (Ind.); Mr. 
Beacham's itinerary includes’ Endicott 


(N. Y.), Philadelphia, Cleveland, and Hagers- 
town (Ind.). 


World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

64. France—I. Morady, 41, rue de Clichy, 
Paris, is interested in all kinds of paper, rugs, 
tacks and nails, and rayon and cotton yarns. 
Mr. Morady wishes to study the American 
market with a view to exporting and import- 
ing various items. Scheduled to arrive the 
end of June, via New York, for a visit of 5 to 
6 months. United States address: Equitable 
Commercial Co., 120 Broadway, Room 1750, 
New York 5, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, Boston. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

65. Norway—D. Krohn-Holm (consulting 
engineer and technical advisor), Oscarsgate 
13, Oslo, is interested in visiting plants where 
industrial belting is processed to determine 
if his patents would be suitable accord- 
ing to American methods. Scheduled to ar- 
rive July 19, via New York, for a visit of 6 
weeks. United States address: 27 Washing- 
ton Square North, New York City. Itinerary: 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and possibly 
Chicago. 

66. Union of South Africa—E. K. Muller, 
representing New York Clothing Manufac- 
turers (Pty.) Ltd. (importer, exporter, manu- 
facturer), P. O. Box 108, Germiston, re- 
quests information on factory-management 
techniques used in men’s clothing plants. 
Scheduled to arrive July 1, via New York, for 
a visit of 3 to 6 months. United States ad- 
dress: Affiliated Exporters Inc., 10 East 
Thirty-fourth Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, 
Chicago, and San Francisco. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United States 
from this Division and from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country. 

Air-Conditioning and Refrigeration-Equip- 
ment Importers and Dealers—Finland. 

Automotive Vehicle and Equipment Im- 
porters and Dealers—Guatemala. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers and 
Dealers—Uruguay. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Im- 
porters, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Ex- 
porters—Guatemala. 

Paint and Varnish Importers and Deal- 
ers—Panama. 

Provision Importers 
Rica. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers 
and Dealers—Spain. 

Radio and Radio-Equipment Manufac- 
turers—Western Germany. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, Dealers, Growers, 
and Exporters—Denmark. 

Seed and Bulb Importers, 
Growers—Honduras. 

Sugar Mills—Peru. 

Textile Industry—Japan. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Guatemala. 

Waste Paper and Rag Importers and Deal- 
ers—Israel. 


and Dealers—Costa 


Dealers and 
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was available for purchase locally; however, 
not in quantity. Food products, pharma- 
ceuticals, and merchandise available in the 
open market were not for sale. Attendance 
was estimated at 650,000, about 100,000 
coming from other sections of the country 
and some from abroad. 

In order to encourage participation in the 
Fair the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
allocated $600,000 for importation after the 
close of the Fair. The allocation for United 
States products was nearly $20,000, and the 
largest allotment; more than $260,000, was 
made to Germany. Machinery, automotive 
products, books, textiles, electrical appli- 
ances, and chemicals were among the type of 
products for which the largest amounts of 
foreign exchange were granted. 

Further information on the results of the 
1951 event and on the forthcoming Fair may 
be obtained either directly from the Inter- 
national Fair of Salonika, Salonika, Greece; 
or through the Royal Greek Consulate at 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
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Turkish paper and board production has 
reached its present levels as a result of a 
steady increase from a total of about 8,000 
tons in 1942. Chemical-wood-pulp produc- 
tion has nearly doubled in the past 3 years. 

Turkey’s requirements for 1952 are esti- 
mated at 26,000—30,000 tons of paper and 
nearly 9,000 tons of board. 

Turkey procures some 650,000 cubic 
meters of domestic pulpwood annually and 
could obtain its entire requirement of 100,000 
cubic meters if indigenous timber were not 
generally too costly for paper manufacture. 
In 1951, approximately 5,500 cubic meters of 
pulpwood was imported. 
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Production of wood pulp totaled 7,240 
metric tons in 1951, predominately of the 
sulfite grades. Imports during the same 
year were 790 tons (nearly all from Sweden) 
as compared with 1,594 tons in 1950. 

Turkey also produced 1,559 tons of straw 
and rag pulp in 1951 and had indicated re- 
quirements of 3,500 tons of waste paper. 

Although Turkey imports paper and board 
from virtually all the producing countries 
of Western Europe, about 70 percent of its 
1951 imports were obtained from Sweden, 
Finland, and Norway. Shipments from the 
United States were negligible in quantity. 
Turkey’s 1951 imports of paper and board, 
aggregating about 18,000 tons, comprised 
approximately 46 percent of the country’s 
estimated consumption. 

A drop in imports of more than 7,000 tons 
from the 25,468 tons received in 1950 is 
attributed to delivery delays by supplying 
countries and to a tighter control of dollar 
exchange. 


Use oF PULPWoopD INCREASING, U. K. 


The weekly average consumption of pulp- 
wood in the United Kingdom during 1951 
was 6,420 long tons as compared with 5,830 
tons in 1950. This figure includes wood 
waste, chippings, and rejected pit props. 
Stocks of pulpwood at the end of 1951 stood 
at 54,900 tons, a considerable increase over 
the 35,900 tons on hand at the end of 1950. 
During 1951, contracts were renewed with 
Canadian sources for shipments of pulp- 
wood and other paper-making materials to 
the United Kingdom. The following figures 
were issued by the Board of Trade: 


Imports of Pulpwood 


[Piled cubic fathoms] 
1950 1951 
Canada... . ; 18,057 59,782 
Finland » ..--- 20,498 13,314 
Poland é . . 16,985 
Union of South Africa 


Total... = . 55,540 73,103 


The consumption of pulpwood in January 
1952 was at the weekly average rate of 7,830 
tons, slightly higher than the 7,730 tons 
weekly average during the fourth quarter of 
1951. Stocks at the end of January were 
52,500 tons, a slight drop from the weekly 
average of 62,160 tons during the last quar- 
ter of 1951. 


U. K.’s NEWSPRINT CONSUMPTION AND 
PRICES: CONTRACT WITH SCANDINAVIA 


The British Government has approved a 
10 percent increase in the permitted con- 
sumption of newsprint during the rationing 
period ending July 27, 1952. 

The price of newsprint moreover has been 
reduced £2 17s. 6d. per ton to £64 Is. 3d. as 
from May 19. (£1=$8%2.80.) The decrease is 
due chiefly to the lower cost of imported 
pulp, a price ceiling on groundwood from 
Scandinavia having reduced the price 15 per- 
cent. 

The Newsprint Supply Co. in the United 
Kingdom has reportedly concluded a new 
newsprint contract with the Scandinavian 
countries, providing for a reduction in price. 
It also provides for a 50-percent increase in 
tonnage during the second half of 1952 to 
73,000 tons. 

Further easing in supplies, with a possi- 
bility that the end of newsprint rationing 
may be in sight, is not unlikely, according 
to British newspapers. 


Radio & Television 


GREEK ASSEMBLY AND IMPORTS OF RADIOS 


The 4 firms engaged in radio assembly in 
Greece at the close of 1950 (21 in 1949) con- 
tinued in business through 1951. Of these, 
only one firm in Athens assembling United 
States type radios was able to maintain the 
same production rate as in 1950, about 9,000 
receivers. One company confined its activ- 
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ities to the assembly of very small sets, hav- 
ing no variable condenser and suitable for 
receiving only the Athens Broadcasting Sta- 
tion. The combined radio output, not in- 
cluding the production of the afore-men- 
tioned small-set assembler, was estimated at 
about 12,000. The appearance and perform- 
ance of the domestic product continued to 
be satisfactory. 

Greek imports of complete radio sets dur- 
ing 1951 totaled 38,634 units, a decline of 
2,211 units or 5.4 percent below the 40,845 
sets imported during 1950. United States 
participation of the 1951 total imports was 
1950. An estimated 80 percent of the United 
12.6 percent, a decline of 4 percent from 
States imports represented gift shipments 
and sets brought in by travelers. Although 
the United Kingdom continued to hold the 
leading position in radio exports to Greece, 
British participation dropped from 44.9 per- 
cent of the 1950 total to 25.3 percent of the 
1951 total. Germany, the Netherlands, and 
Czechoslovakia recorded the highest gains in 
1951 and accounted for 53 percent of the 
total 1951 imports, whereas they represented 
only 23.9 percent of the total imports in 1950. 

In March 1951, the Ministry of Commerce 
ruled that commercial imports of radios 
would henceforth be permitted only through 
private barter channels. Importation of 
radios brought in by travelers or shipped as 
gifts continued in 1951. 

Approximately 75 percent of total imports 
of radio sets and components in 1951 were 
paid through private barter as compared 
with only 5 percent in 1950. The remainder 
included radio sets financed by foreign- 
exchange earnings of Greek sales agents (not 
permitted after March 2, 1951), sets im- 
ported under the Greek-French Trade Agree- 
ment signed in Paris, August 29, 1950, as 
well as sets brought in by travelers or re- 
ceived as gifts. 

As of December 31, 1951, a new ad valorem 
import tax (commonly known as “contri- 
bution” as introduced. This new tax is as- 
sessed on the c. i. f. invoice value of the 
goods. Gift shipments of radios require an 
import license but valued up to $40 are not 
subject to a contribution of 60 percent in 
addition to the regular import duties and 
taxes. Radios forming part of a traveler’s 
personal baggage do not require an import 
license but are subject to the payment of a 
contribution as set forth above for gift 
shipments. 

The number of radios of all type in use 
in Greece as of December 31, 1951, was es- 
timated at 193,000 of which 20.6 percent 
were manufactured prior to 1945. 

The local radio-assembling industry will 
continue to operate under extremely un- 
favorable conditions unless the Greek 
Government establishes a clear-cut policy 
designed to aid the industry to meet foreign 
competition effectively. With regard to 
American radio sales, it would seem a safe 
prediction that if present conditions are 
maintained the United States share in Greek 
commercial imports of complete radio sets 
during 1952 will be even smaller than it 
was in 1951. Competition from German, 
Dutch, British and other foreign-made 
radios is expected to continue keen. Non- 
commercial imports of radios may be ex- 
pected to continue normally in the form 
of gift shipments and of radios brought in 
by individual travelers. 


TRAVELING WAVE AMPLIFIER USED IN U. K. 


When a connection for television was de- 
sired between Manchester and the then pro- 
posed Kirk o’Shotts television station, which 
serves Scotland and is located between Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, it was decided it should 
be by radio relay, as no cable route could be 
made readily available. (The contract was 
placed with Standard Telephones and Cables 
in June 1950. The Kirk o’Shotts station 
opened March 14, 1952.) The route is 250 
miles long and the television signals are re- 
layed between Manchester and Kirk o’Shotts 
by seven intermediate repeater stations. The 


longest hop is 46 miles. The radio fre. 
quencies used are around 4,000 megacycles 
per second. These frequencies are beyond 
the capacity of ordinary tubes. Use is there- 
fore being made of a new kind of tube known 
as a traveling wave amplifier, which was in- 
vented by a physicist working in the Clar- 
endon Laboratory at Oxford University This 
is the first large-scale commercial application 
of this amplifier anywhere in the world. 

At each radio relay station the equipment 
is housed in a small building at the foot of 
the mast carrying the receiving and trans- 
mitting aerials, to which it is connected by 
wave guides. The aerials are paraboloids, 
somewhat like searchlight reflectors. The 
relay stations will have working and stand-by 
equipments, the latter being brought auto- 
matically into service on failure of a working 
equipment. They will also have stand-by 
gasoline-driven generators, which will be 
started up automatically if the main supply 
fails. There will be comprehensive remote- 
control and supervisory facilities provided 
over a telephone line interconnecting all 
stations. When all the stand-by and remote- 
control equipment has been provided, the 
relay stations will not normally be manned. 





(Footnotes continued from p. 8) 


69 Sales represent production. 

70 Includes mixed esters. 

71 Production data for 1949-51 exclude relatively small 
amounts produced by the electrolytic process. ~ 

72 Manufacturers’ sales represent production; figures 
for 1949-1951 cover 680 establishments whose sales account 
for approximately 85 percent of the total value of paint 
and varnish shipments. 

73 Phosphate rock sold or used by the producers repre- 
sents production. 

7 Includes asphalt prepared roofing and saturated felts 
excludes tar saturated felts. . 


n. a.— Not available. 
n. 8S, S.-Not shown separately. 


*SOURCES OF DATA 


Export figures except those covered by notes A, K 
and 5 are from the 1939 annual volume of Foreign Com- 
merce and Navigation of the United States and pre- 
liminary 1947-51 reports of the Bureau of the Census. 

Production figures except those covered by notes A to 
J and L to T are from Bureau of the Census. Monthly 
figures for many of the commodities appear in the Survey 
of Current Business. 


A—Bureau of Agricultural Economics. Export figures 
are based on data reported by the Bureau of the Census 

B—Bureau of Agricultural Economics. : 

C—1939, Tanners’ Council of America; 1949-51 esti- 
mated. : 

D—Fish and Wildlife Service. 

E—1939, War Production Board; 1949-51, Office of 
Domestic Commerce. 

F—Beginning 1949, Rubber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

G—Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

H—Beginning 1949, National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers. ; 

I—Beginning 1949, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

J—Bureau of Mines. 

K—Export data are direct exports reported by the 
Glass Container Industry to the Bureau of the Census. 

L—1939, production for sale; 1949 through 1951 net 
shipments, American Iron and Steel Institute. 

M—1939, shipments, Institute of Boiler and Radiator 
Manufacturers. 

N—Beginning 1949, manufacturers’ sales ‘‘Electrical 
Merchandising.”’ 

O—Beginning 1949, manufacturers’ sales, American 
Washer and Ironer Manufacturers’ Association. 

P—Beginning 1949, manufacturers’ sales, Vacuum 
Cleaner Manufacturers’ Association. 

Q—Beginning 1949, production data estimated by 
Radio Television Manufacturers’ Association. ; 

R—1951 estimate based on National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association’s index of shipments. 

S—Manufacturers’ sales and exports, Automobile 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

T—Tariff Commission. 





The output of polyethylene is small, but 
it is expected that this material will be im- 
ported from the United Kingdom and 
Germany. 





Ireland produced 42,303 long tons of 
pyrites, valued at £266,779, in 1951. Output 
of ground barytes was 15,320 hundred- 
weight worth £7,232 (1 hundredweight=112 
pounds). 
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